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PREFACE 

This  book  is  the  second  volume  of  Steps  to 
Literature  —  A  Graduated  Series  of  Literary- 
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Glimpses  of  the  Globe. 

Book  III. — Stories  from  English  and   Welsh  Litera- 
ture.    192  pages.     Price  Is.  3d. 
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Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  the  Mabinogion,  etc., 
with  simple  poems  of  the  first  rank.  Designed  to  form  a  companion 
to  Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Reader  III.,  which  is  entitled 
EiujlaTid  and  Wales. 

Book  IIIa. — Stories  from  the  Liter^ature  of  the  British 
Isles.     224  pages.     Price  Is.  6d. 

stories  from  the  Literature  and  Folk-lore  of  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Designed  for  use  by  a  class  taking  the 
British  Isles  in  Geography. 
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Book  W .-  -Literary  Readings  Relating  to  the  Empire. 
224  pages.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Legends  and  myths  of  the  North  American  Indians,  Eskimos, 
Maoris,  African  Natives,  and  Hindus.  Travel  tales  of  Empire 
pioneers  drawn  from  Raleigh,  Hakluyt,  Cook,  Livingstone,  Mungo 
Park,  etc.  Literary  extracts  describing  great  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire.  Poems  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Designed  to 
form  a  companion  to  Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Reader  IV., 
which  is  entitled  The  British  Dominions. 

Book    \.— Literary   Readings   Relating    to    Eui^ope, 

224  pages.     Price  Is.  6d. 

Tales  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  the  Song  of  Roland,  the 
Nibelungen  Lied,  the  Heimskringla  Saga,  and  later  Romances. 
Literary  extracts  from  English  and  American  writers  rijlating  to  the 
people  or  countries  of  Europe,  and  introducing  great  names  in  Euro- 
pean literature,  such  as  Cervantes,  Dante,  La  Fontaine,  Tasso,  etc.. 
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BOOK  II. 

SAINT   GEORGE  AND   THE   DRAGON. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  very  brave  and 
good  man  who  was  known  as  Saint  George. 
His  home  was  in  a  land  far  away  from  our  own. 

One  day  he  rode  out  on  his  war-horse,  and 
went  a  long  way  till  he  came  to  a  certain  city. 
Near  this  city  there  was  a  great  pond  or  marsh, 
full  of  dirty  water ;  and  here  lived  a  dragon, 
which  filled  all  the  people  of  the  city  with  great 
fear. 

It  had  a  long  body,  on  which  were  scales  as 
hard  as  iron  ;  and  it  had  also  wings,  with  Avhich 
it  could  lift  itself  up  into  the  air.  Its  eyes 
shone  like  balls  of  fire,  and  its  breath  was  full  of 
poison. 

It  would  often  leave  the  marsh  and  come  into 
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the  city.  Then,  if  it  met  any  people,  it  would 
kill  them  with  the  poison  in  its  breath. 

The  people  fed  it  with  the  flesh  of  sheep  for  a 
long  time.  Then  someone  came  to  the  King  of 
the  city,  and  said  :  "  The  dragon  will  never  leave 
your  city  till  you  give  up  your  child  to  it." 

The  King  was  very  sad  at  this,  and  he  said : 
*'  Take  all  my  gold  and  silver,  my  flocks  and  my 
herds,  but  do  not  tak  my  dear,  dear  child,  the 
Princess."  But  the  men  of  the  city  said  she  must 
be  given  up  to  save  the  others. 

So  the  fair  girl  was  dressed  in  white,  and  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  dragon  lay.  Then  the 
men  of  the  city  ran  away  and  left  her  all  alone. 

But  before  the  dragon  could  touch  her, 
Saint  George  rode  by  on  his  strong  war-horse. 
He  asked  the  girl  why  she  wept,  and  she  said  : 
"Leave  me  to  die  alone,  and  ride  quickly  away 
from  this  dragon,  which  will  soon  kill  you." 

But  Saint  George  was  a  brave  man,  and  w^ould 
not  do  so.  '*  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  her,  "for  I 
will  help  you,  in  the  name  of  God." 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  dragon  saw  them ;  and  it 
came  at  a  rim  to  the  place  where  they  stood. 

Saint  George  took  his  spear  in  his  hand,  and 
rode  to  meet  it.  -  And  he  struck  the  dragon  &  uch 
a  strong  blow  that  it  fell  down  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  called  out  to  the  Princess :  "  Take  off 
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your  belt.  Bind  it  round  the  neck  of  the  dragon. 
Have  no  fear."  And  the  maiden,  full  of  wonder, 
did  as  she  was  told  to  do. 

Then,  all  at  once,  the  dragon  lost  its  fierce 
anger,  and  became  very  quiet.  And  Saint  George 
killed  it,  and  cut  off  its  head. 

The  people  of  the  city  were  full  of  joy  when 
they  saw  what  had  been  done.  The  King  Avished 
to  give  Saint  George  a  great  smu  of  gold,  but  he 
would  not  take  it. 

"  It  will  please  me  best,"  he  said,  "  if  you  will 
teach  the  men  of  your  cit}^  to  be  brave  and  good." 
Then  he  took  leave  of  the  King  and  went  on  his 
way. 

Now,  this  good  deed  of  Saint  George  was  in 
time  told  in  all  lands.  And  the  people  of  our 
own  land  took  him  for  a  pattern.  They  made  up 
their  minds  to  try  and  be  as  brave  and  good  as 
he  w^as. 

So  when  they  went  to  fight  their  foes  they 
would  cry,  ''  Saint  George  for  Merry  England  !" 

There  is  a  picture  of  Saint  George  killing  the 
dragon  on  some  of  our  gold  pieces.  Ask  someone 
whom  you  know  to  show  it  to  you. 
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SWEET   AND   LOW. 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Eow,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me — 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon. 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon : 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon. 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

A.  Tennyson. 

KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  ^LEN. 

A  Welsh  Story. 

One  day  an  old  man  met  a  boy  witli  a  stick  in  his 

hand.     "  Where  did  you  get  that  stick  ?"  said  the 

man.    "  Come,  and  I  will  show  you,"  was  the  reply. 

So  they  went  to  the  place,  which  was  on  the 
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side  of  a  hill.  "  Get  spades,  and  let  us  dig  here," 
said  tlie  old  man.  So  they  digged  till  they  came 
to  a  wide  opening,  which  led  into  a  large  cave. 

The}^  went  into  the  cave,  which  was  full  of  red 
light.  Near  the  opening  hung  a  bell.  "  Do  not 
touch  the  bell,"  said  the  old  man,  "  or  we  shall 
both  be  sorry." 

On  they  went,  and  soon  found  that  the  cave 
was  full  of  soldiers  asleep  on  the  ground.  Each 
was  dressed  ready  for  battle,  with  hehnet  and 
breast-plate,  sword  and  S23ear.i^ — 

"  They  are  all  asleep,"  sa^d  the  old  man. 
''  Yonder,  near  the  great  round  table,  is  King- 
Arthur.  See  his  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head. 
If  you  were  to  ring  the  bell,  they  would  all  awake 
in  a  moment." 

Near  the  middle  of  the  cave  was  a  heap  of  gold. 
From  this  the  old  man  took  as  much  as  he  could 
carry,  and  then  said  :  "  Now  let  us  go  back." 
(^^  But  the  boy  was  gazing  at  the  sleeping  men, 
and  he  said  to  himself :  *'  I  wish  1  could  see  them 
all  leap  to  their  feet." 

So  when  he  came  to  the  bell  he  struck  it  with 
his  stick.  A  loud  clang  rang  through  the  cave, 
and  all  the  men  sprang  up  at  once. 

"  Who  rang  the  bell  ?"  tliej^  cried.  ''  Who  rang 
the  bell  ?  Has  the  day  come  ?  Does  our  country 
Deed  us?"^"  No !"  cried  the  old  man  in  a  great 
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fright.     **  Sleep  on  !  the  clay  has  not  j^et  come. 
Sleep  on !" 

Then  the  voice  of  King  Arthur  was  heard  above 
all  the  voices  and  the  noise  of  clanging  armour. 
"  Sleep  on,  my  men  !  The  day  lias  not  yet  come  ! 
It  is  gold  the  old  man  seeks,  and  it  was  a  child 
who  rang  the  bell.  Sleep  on  !" 
^p:^  Then  in  a  moment  they  all  sank  down  again  to 
'  rest.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  made  all  haste 
from  the  cave.  And  when  they  were  out  in  the 
open,  the  door  of  the  cave  closed  of  itself. 

And,  search  as  he  would,  the  boy  could  never 
again  find  the  cave  of  King  Arthur  and  his  men. 


^/  A  WELSH  NURSERY  RHYME. 

There  were  three  jovial  Welshmen. 

As  I  have  heard  them  say. 
And  they  all  went  a-hunting 

Upon  Saint  David's  Day. 

Through  the  day  they  hunted, 
And  nothing  they  could  find, 

But  a  ship  a-sailing — 
A-sailing  with  the  wind. 
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One  he  said  it  was  a  ship, 
The  other  he  said  nay  ; 

The  third  he  said  it  was  a  house, 
With  the  chimney  blown  away. 

All  the  night  they  hunted. 
And  nothing  could  they  find, 

But  .the  moon  a-glidicg — 
A-gliding  with  the  wind. 

One  he  said  it  was  the  moon. 
The  other  he  said  nay ; 

The  third  he  said  it  was  a  cheese, 
AVith  one  half  cut  awdj. 


SOME  WELSH  PROVERBS. 

1.  Not  a  long  day,  but  a  good  heart,  rids  work. 

2.  A  cheerful  look  makes  a  dish  a  feast. 

3.  One  grain  fills  not  a  sack,  but   helps  the 
others. 

4.  He  is  not  poor  that  hath  little,  but  he  that 
wanteth  much. 

5.  Little  sticks  kindle  the  fire  ;  great  ones  put 
it  out. 

G.  When  the  fox  preaches,  look  to  your  geese. 


THE   STORY   OF   LOCH   AWE  IV 


THE  STORY  OF  LOCH  AWE, 


A  Scottish  Tale. 


^^Cu 


Long,  long  ago  there  was  aiv-^ged  woman  who 
had  her  lonely  home  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Scotland. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Grampian, 
the  Mountain  of  the  Sun  ;  and  her  father  had 
given  her  a  task  which  she  was  bound  to  do. 

This  was  to  keep  watch  over  a  spring  of  clear 
water  which  came  from  a  rock  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Every  night  she  had  to  seal  up  the 
mouth  of  the  spring  Avith  a  magic  stone.  This 
stone  was  carved  with  strange  figures,  and  it  kept 
the  water  from  running  all  through  the  night. 

For  many  long  years  she  did  this  work.  She 
lived  on  the  milk  of  the  wild  deer,  which  came 
to  her  every  day. 

One  morning  they  came  and  stood  round  her 
as  usual.  They  had  no  fear  of  her,  for  she  was 
very  gentle  with  them  ;  and  she  loved  to  watch 
them  at  their  play. 

Now,  there  was  one  of  them  which  was  very 
restive  for  some  reason,  and  all  at  once  it  ran 
away  from  the  lierd.  The  old  woman  went  after 
it,  but  it  led  her  a  long  chase  over  the  wind- 
swept moor  and  the  springy  moss. 

s.  L.  IL  2 
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At  night  she  came  back  to  her  seat  by  the 
spring.  AdcI,  being  very  tired,  she  fell  asleep 
jnst  as  the  sun  sank  into  the  western  sea. 

She  had  forgotten  to  seal  up  the  spring.  In 
the  night  a  great  storm  arose,  and  it  raged  for 
three  days.  Through  the  loud  wind  and  splash- 
ing rain  the  old  woman  slept  on. 

Then  all  at  once  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  for  her  magic  stone.  But  she  could  not 
find  it.  And  now  there  was  no  gentle  spring  by 
her  side. 

In  its  place  there  was  a  great  stream,  which 
rushed  down  the  mountain  with  an  angry  roar. 
And  down  in  the  A^alle}^  below  she  could  see  a 
wide  lake  of  tossing,  foaming  water. 

To  this  day  the  water  lies  in  the  valley,  though 
the  spring  on  the  mountain  has  ceased  to  flow  ; 
and  people  call  it  Loch  Awe. 


A  HIGHLAND  CRADLE-SONG. 

Hush  !  the  waves  are  rolling  in, 
White  with  foam,  white  with  foam  ; 

Father  toils  amid  the  din. 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 
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Hush  !  the  winds  roar  hoarse  and  deep, — 

On  they  come,  on  they  come  ! 
Brother  seeks  the  wandering  sheep  ; 

But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

Hush !  the  rain  sweeps  o'er  the  knowes,"'*-"* 
Where  they  roam,  where  they  roam ; 

Sister  goes  to  seek  the  cows  ; 
But  baby  sleeps  at  home. 

THE  SICK  WOMAN. 

An  Irish  Story. 

For  years  and  years  Paddy's  wife  kept  to  her 
bed  ;  and  no  one  knew  what  ailed  her  ;  nor  did 
she  know  herself. 

She  said  she  was  sick,  and  she  was  not  sick. 
She  was  hungry,  and  she  could  not  eat  a  morsel. 
She  was  tired,  and  she  was  not  tired  enough  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  it  was  a  heart-ache  she  had,  but 
she  could  not  tell. 

Pat  was  very  sorry  for  her  and  sorry  for  him- 
self; for  it  was  a  poor  home  with  the  mother 
always  in  her  bed.  But,  she  said,  there  was  one 
good  thing  about  it  all — she  could  not  live  long, 
and  then  everyone  would  be  happy  without  her. 

Poor  Pat  got  one   doctor   after   another  ;  but 

♦  Hills. 

2—2 
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they  (lid  no  good.  Then  they  tried  the  wise  old 
women  of  the  village  ;  but  they  were  of  no  use. 

One  day,  at  harvest  time,  the  poor  woman  lay 
moaning  in  her  bed  beyond  the  kitchen  fire. 
Then  a  little  old  woman,  in  a  fine  red  cloak,  came 
in  and  sat  by  the  fire. 

"  AVell,  Kitty,"  she  said,  "  it  is  seven  years 
now  since  you  took  to  your  bed." 

"Och,  ay!"  said  the  poor  woman.  "It's  sad 
I  am  when  I  think  of  it." 

"  And  it's  all  your  own  fault,"  said  the  little 
old  woman. 

"  How  is  that  ?"  said  Kitty.  ''  Sure  I  would 
not  be  here  if  I  could  help  it." 

"  Just  this  way,"  was  the  reply  :  "  for  seven  years 
you  have  been  vexing  us,  the  fairy  people.  For 
every  evening  at  dusk,  and  every  morning  at  sun- 
rise, your  children  throAv  the  dirty  water  out  of 
the  door  just  when  we  are  passing.  Now,  if  this 
were  stopped  you  would  get  well." 

Then  the  little  old  woman  went  out.  After 
that  tlie  dirty  water  was  put  into  the  stream  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  And  from  that  day  Kitty 
was  as  well  as  ever  she  had  been  as  a  girl. 


-'9^    jieK.     M^oixy&iy 
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AN  IRISH  LULLABY. 

Sleep,  my  child  !  for  the  rustling  trees, 
Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  summer  breeze, 
And  fairy  songs  of  sweetest  note, 
Around  us  gently  float. 

Sleep  !  for  the  weeping  flowers  have  shed 
Their  fragrant  tears  upon  thy  head  ; 
The  voice  of  love  hath  sooth'd  thy  rest, 
And  thy  pillow  is  a  mother's  breast, — 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  child  I 


THE  STAR  AND  THE  LILY. 

A  Red  Indian  vStory. 

One  evening  an  old  chief  sat  in  his  wigwam 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe.  All  at  once  a  crowd 
of  merry  boys  and  girls  burst  in  upon  him. 
They  gave  him  tobacco  for  his  pipe,  and  begged 
him  to  tell  them  a  story.  So  the  old  man  began, 
and  this  was  his  tale  : 

There  was  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  Avhen  all  the 
Red  Men  lived  in  peace.     There  was  plenty  of 
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game  in  the  forests  and  on  the  plains.  None 
were  in  want,  but  there  was  food  for  all. 

Sickness  was  not  known.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  were  tame.  They  came  and  went  as  the 
Red  Men  bade  them.  There  was  no  season  of 
wdnter,  but  one  unending  spring.  Every  tree 
and  bush  bore  fruit  in  plenty. 

Flowers  made  a  carpet  for  the  earth.  The  air 
was  filled  with  their  sweet  smell.  Birds  flew 
from  branch  to  branch  without  fear,  for  there 
was  none  to  harm  them. 

At  that  time  the  Red  Men  alone  lived  in  this 
land.  The  sports  of  the  field  w^ere  their  delight. 
They  w^atched  the  stars,  and  loved  to  gaze  at 
them.  In  the  stars,  they  said,  lived  the  spirits 
of  the  good  ;  they  had  been  taken  to  the  skies 
by  the  Great  Father  Spirit. 

One  night  they  saw  one  star  which  Avas  brighter 
than  the  others.  It  was  far  away  in  the  south, 
near  a  mountain  peak.  For  many  nights  it  was 
seen. 

Then  some  of  the  watchers  began  to  say  that 
the  star  was  not  so  far  away  as  it  seemed  to  be. 
So  they  went  up  the  side  of  the  liill,  and  found 
that  it  hung  very  low  in  the  sky.  It  was  near 
the  tops  of  some  trees  ;  and  it  was  of  very  strange 
shape,  somewhat  like  a  bird. 

Some  said  it  was  sent  to  w^^irn  the  people  pf 
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trouble  tliat  was  to  come  upon  them.  Others 
said  it  was  a  sign  that  the  Red  Men  shoidd  have 
many  happy  years  of  peace  and  plenty.  A  whole 
month  went  by,  and  still  no  one  knew  or  could 
find  out  wlw  tlie  star  hung  there  so  low  in  the 
sky.  Then  one  niglit  a  yonng  warrior  had  a 
dream.  A  beautiful  maiden  came  to  his  side  and 
said  : 

"  Young  brave,  I  love  the  land  of  thy  people. 
I  love  its  flowers,  its  birds,  its  rivers,  its  hills 
clothed  with  green.  So  I  have  left  my  sisters  in 
yonder  Avorld  far  away  to  come  and  live  among 
you. 

*'  Young  brave,  ask  your  wise  men  where  I 
ma}^  dwell.  Ask  them  Avhat  form  I  shall  take  to 
gain  the  love  of  your  people." 

Thus  spoke  the  beautiful  maiden.  The  young 
man  awoke,  and  stepped  forth  from  his  wigwam ; 
he  saw  the  star  yet  blazing  in  its  place. 

Then  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  old  and 
wise  men  sat,  and  he  told  them  of  his  dream. 
They  heard  him  to  the  end.  Of  a  truth,  they 
said,  the  star  was  a  maiden  who  had  learnt  to 
love  the  Red  Men. 

Once  again  the  star-maiden  came,  in  a  dream, 
to  the  young  brave.  She  wished  to  know  where 
she  should  live,  and  what  form  she  should  take 
to  be  loved  of  the  people. 


SHE    SAW    IIEK    FORM    IN    TUE    GLASSY    STKEaM. 
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Places  were  named  to  her — on  the  tops  of  tall 
trees,  in  certain  flowers.  Then  the  young  brave 
told  her  to  choose  for  her  self.  ^--^ 

So  she  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  white  rose  of 
the  mountains  ;  but  she  was  so  far  away  that  she 
could  not  be  seen.  She  went  next  in  the  form 
of  a  flower  to  the  wide  plains,  but  here  she  feared 
the  feet  of  the  buffalo.  She  sought  for  safety  the 
rocky  cliff,  but  here  the  little  ones  could  not  find 
her. 

"  I  know  where  I  shall  live,"  she  said  at  last  7  > 
"  where  I  can  see  the  swift  canoe.  Children  ! 
Yes,  they  shall  be  my  playmates.  I  will  kiss 
them  on  the  brows  when  they  sleep  by  the  side 
of  cool  lakes.  The  people  shall  love  me  wherever 
1  go." 

So  she  alighted  softly  on  the  waters.  She  saw 
her  form  in  the  glassy  stream. 

The  next  morning  many  white  star-shaped 
flowers  were  seen  resting  on  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  ;  and  the  Red  Men  called  the  flower  the 
Water  Lily. 

"  Children,"  said  the  old  man,  when  his  tale 
was  told,  "  ^vhen  you  see  the  lily  on  the  waters, 
take  it  in  your  hands,  liold  it  to  the  skies.  So  it 
will  be  happy  on  earth,  as  its  sisters,  the  morning 
and  evening  stars,  are  happy  in  the  heaven^." 
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Tears  fell  fast  from  the  eyes  of  the  little  ones, 
but  they  were  tears  of  joy.  The  old  man  laid 
himself  down,  and  was  soon  silent  in  quiet  sleep. 


GARDEN  LILIES. 

We  are  lilies  fair, 
TSie  flower  of  virgin  light ; 
Nature  held  us  forth  and  said, 
"  Lo,  my  thoughts  of  white  !" 

Ever  since  then  angels 
Hold  us  in  their  hands  ; 
You  may  see  them  where  they  take. 
In  pictures,  their  sweet  stands. 

Like  the  garden's  angels 
Likewise  do  we  seem  ; 
And  not  the  less  for  being  crowned 
With  a  golden  dream. 

Could  you  see  around  us 
The  sweet  fragrant  air. 
You  would  see  it  pale  with  bliss 
To  hold  a  thing  so  fair. 

Leigh  Hunt 
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THE     FISH     OF    MAUL 

A  New  Zealand  Story. 

Maui  was  tlie  great  hero  of  the  land  we  now  call 
New  Zeahmd  in  the  days  of  long  ago. 

Once  upon  a  time  he  went  out  in  a  boat  Avith 
his  brothers  to  fish.  When  he  felt  something  on 
his  hook,  he  began  to  haul  in  his  line. 

Then  there  came  up  on  his  hook  a  great  fish, 
like  an  island  rising  out  of  the  water.  The 
brothers  of  Maui  opened  their  mouths  and 
cried  aloud.  "See,  now!"  they  said,  "how  he 
has  brought  us  out  into  the  open  sea,  that  we 
may  l)e  upset  in  it  and  be  eaten  by  this  great 
fish."  And  their  hearts  were  full  of  fear  and 
anger. 

But  Maui  was  not  afraid.  He  wished,  he  said, 
to  go  and  tell  his  father  of  Avhat  he  had  found  ; 
but  before  he  went  he  told  his  brothers  they  were 
not  to  cut  up  the  great  fish. 

But  Mani  had  hardly  gone  when  they  began  to 
do  so.  Then  the  fish  began  to  toss  its  head  from 
side  to  side  ;  and  it  lashed  its  tail  and  the  fins 
u^Don  its  back  and  its  lower  jaw. 

Now,  this  great  fish  was  really  the  North  Island 
of  New  Zealand.  And  we  see  the  reason  why  it 
is  now  so  rough  and  uneven.     For  here  stands  a 
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great  mountain,  there  lies  a  plain,  here  is  a  hollow 
vale,  there  rises  a  cliff.''" 

If  the  brothers  of  Maui  had  done  as  they  were 
told,  the  great  fish  would  have  lain  flat  and 
smooth,  and  it  would  have  been  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 


THE   WOMAN  IN  THE  MOON. 

A  New  Zealand  Story. 

A  WOMAN  named  Rona  went  out  one  night  to  fetch 
water  from  a  stream.  The  night  was  very  dark  ; 
and  as  she  went  she  fell  over  a  stone,  and  hurt 
her  foot  very  much. 

In  her  pain  she  spoke  angry  words  to  the  fairy 
godmother  who,  as  she  thought,  lived  in  the 
moon.  For  the  bright  lamp  was  at  that  moment 
hidden  in  the  black  clouds. 

When  the  fairy  godmother  heard  the  words  of 
Rona  she  was  very  angry.  Bending  down  from 
the  sky,  she  took  hold  of  the  woman  and  raised 
her  from  her  feet. 

Rona  stretched  out  her  hand  and  grasped  a 
bush,  which  stood  near.     But  the  bush  came  up, 

*  Teacher's  Note. — Possibly  the  violent  moving  of  the 
fish  has  reference  to  the  earthquakes  which  are  often  felt  in 
North  Island. 
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roots  and  all,  and  was  carried  upward  with  the 
poor  helpless  woman. 

And  now  anyone  who  cares  to  look  msLj  see 
Rona  in  the  moon.  She  is  there  for  ever,  with 
her  water-vessel  and  the  bush  ;  and  her  fate  is  a 
warning  to  all  who  speak  wrongly  of  those  who 
are  above  them. 

THE  GIRL  AND  THE  MARBIO. 

A  Kaffir  Story. 

A  CERTAIN  Kaffir  had  a  daughter.  When  all  his 
cows  had  eaten  the  grass  of  one  place,  he  got 
ready  to  go  to  another. 

His  daughter  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  she  said 
so  to  her  mother.  "  Our  hut  is  very  pretty," 
said  the  girl.  *'  I  will  not  leave  it ;  I  will  stay 
here." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  mother,  "  you  must  take 
care  never  to  open  the  door  to  strangers,  or  the 
Marimo  may  come  and  eat  you  all  up. 

"  1  will  come  myself  each  day  with  food  for 
you,  and  I  will  call  you  from  without.  Then, 
when  you  hear  my  voice,  you  can  open  the  door 
and  take  the  food  which  I  bring." 

The  mother  did  so.  When  the  girl  heard  her 
voice  she  cried  :  "  Here  am  I,  mother.  Your  voice 
is  like  the  clear  song  of  the  birds  in  the  wood." 


PO    NOT    OPEN    THE    DOOR    TO    STRANGLES.' 
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For  a  long  time  this  went  on.  Each  day  the 
girl  heard  the  clear  voice  call  out :  "  My  child, 
my  child,  open  the  door  and  take  your  food." 

But  one  day  the  voice  was  harsh  and  gruff. 
"  My  child,  my  child,"  it  cried,  "  open  the  door 
and  take  your  food."  At  once  the  girl  knew  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  Marimo,  and  she  called  out : 

"  Nay  ;  it  is  not  my  mother's  voice.  Go  awa}^ 
wicked  Marimo.  I  will  not  open  the  door  to 
you. 

The  Marimo  then  went  away.  He  made  a  great 
fire,  and  heated  a  sharp  iron.  When  it  w^as  red 
hot,  he  ate  it  up  to  make  his  voice  clear. 

Then  he  tried  once  more  to  get  the  girl  to  open 
the  door.  But  he  coiild  not,  for  his  voice  was 
still  too  harsh  and  rough. 

So  he  ate  another  red-hot  iron  to  make  his 
voice  clear.     Then  he  went  once  more  to  the  hut. 

This  time  the  girl  thought  it  was  her  mother 
who  called.  She  opened  the  door,  and  the  monster 
at  once  popped  her  into  a  bag  and  took  her  away. 

On  his  way  home  he  stopped  to  get  a  drink, 
and  laid  down  his  bag  by  the  roadside.  Some 
little  girls  opened  it,  and  saw  who  was  inside. 
At  once  they  ran  to  tell  the  girl's  mother. 

Tlie  woman  came  at  once  and  took  her  child 
out  of  the  bag.  Then  she  put  into  it  a  dog,  a  lot 
of  snakes,  and  a  heap  of  sharp  stones. 
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When  the  Marimo  opened  the  bag  in  his  den, 
the  dog  bit  him,  the  serpent  stung  him,  and  the 
stones  cnt  him. 

He  Avas  in  snch  great  pain  that  he  ran  out  and 
bnried  his  hands  and  feet  in  a  heap  of  earth. 

Then  he  was  changed  into  a  tree.  And  in  the 
trunk  of  this  tree  the  bees  made  their  hone}^ 


THE  SUX'S  TRAVELS. 

The  sun  is  not  a-bed  when  I 

At  night  upon  my  pillow  lie  ; 

Still  round  the  earth  his  way  he  takes, 

And  morning  after  morning  makes. 

While  here  at  home,  in  shining  day. 
We  round  the  sunny  garden  play. 
Each  little  Indian  sleepy-head 
Ts  being  kissed  and  put  to  bed. 

And  when  at  eve  I  rise  from  tea, 
Day  dawns  beyond  the  Atlantic  Sea, 
And  all  the  children  in  the  West 
Are  getting  up  and  being  dressed. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
{"A    Cliild's   Garden   of   Verses" 
Longmans,  Green  d:  Co.,  Ltd.) 

s.  L.  n.  3 
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THE  DUTCHMAN  AND  THE  SNAKE. 

A  South  African  Tale. 

A  Dutchman  went  out  one  morning  to  take  a  walk 
on  the  veldt.  After  awhile  he  saw  a  Snake  imder 
a  large  stone.  It  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  was  so 
heavy  that  she  could  not  rise. 

The  White  Man  went  to  her  help  and  took  the 
stone  away ;  but  when  he  had  done  so,  the  Snake 
was  going  to  bite  him. 

The  White  Man  said  :  "  Stop  !  Let  us  both  go 
first  to  some  wise  ones  whom  I  know." 

So  they  went  to  the  den  of  a  Hyena,  and  called 
of  him  to  come  out.  At  once  he  did  so,  looking 
very  wise. 

The  White  Man  said  :  *'  The  Snake  lay  under  a 
great  stone,  and  I  helped  her.  Now  she  wants  to 
bite  me.     Is  it  fair  ?" 

The  Hyena  thought  the  Dutchman  would  make 
a  fine  meal,  for  he  was  very  plump.  So  he  said  : 
''  If  you  were  bitten  I  do  not  see  that  it  won  hi 
matter." 

Then  the  Snake  was  going  to  bite  liim,  but  the 
White  Man  said  again  :  "  Wait  a  moment.  We 
shall  go  to  some  other  wise  people  and  ask  them 
if  it  is  fair." 

So  they  went  away  and  souglit  out  the  Jackal. 
The  Dutchman  said  to  him  :  "  The  Snake  was  in 
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great  trouble,  for  she  lay  under  a  stone  which 
crushed  her.  I  took  the  stone  away,  and  now  she 
wants  to  bite  me.     Is  it  right  ?" 

The  Jackal  said  :  ''I  do  not  think  the  Snake 
could  be  kept  down  by  a  stone.  Unless  I  saw  it 
I  should  never  believe  it.  Let  us  go  to  the  place 
and  look  at  the  stone." 

They  went  away  at  once,  and  soon  came  to  the 
place.  The  Jackal  said  :  "  Snake,  lie  down  and 
let  us  put  the  stone  upon  you." 

The  Snake  did  so,  and  the  Dutchman  put  the 
heavy  stone  upon  her.  But  though  she  tried  very 
hard,  she  could  not  free  herself. 

Then  the  White  Man  wished  to  set  her  free 
again,  but  the  Jackal  would  not  let  him.  "  Do 
not  lift  the  stone,"  he  said.  "  She  wanted  to  bite 
you,  so  she  must  get  free  herself  this  time." 

Then  they  went  away  and  left  the  Snake  imder 
the  stone. 

THE  TORTOISES  AND  THE  OSTRICHES. 

A  South  African  Fable. 

One  day  a  number  of  tortoises  met  together. 
They  wished  to  find  out  a  plan  for  hunting  the 
ostriches.  One  of  them,  who  was  very  wise,  said  : 
'^  I  have  a  plan."  Then  all  the  others  said  :  '*  Tell 
us  your  plan." 

3—2 
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"  Let  us  stand  near  each  other,  and  make  two 
rings,  one  within  the  other.  Then  let  one  of  ns 
hunt  the  birds  into  the  space  between  the  rings." 

They  did  so,  and  the  ostriches  had  to  run 
round  and  round  in  the  space  between  one  ring 
and  the  other. 

The  tortoises  did  not  move.  But  they  kept 
caUing  one  to  the  other :  "  Are  you  there, 
brother?" 

And  each  one  would  then  reply :  "  I  am  here, 
brother." 

The  ostriches  heard  their  calls,  and  were  filled 
with  fear.  Then  they  ran  round  and  round  so 
quickly  that  they  spent  all  their  strength  and 
at  last  fell  do\^ai. 

Then  the  tortoises  came  all  together  and  made 
a  meal  of  them. 

THE  BIRD  AND  THE  COTTON-TREE. 

A  Tale  of  India. 

A  LONG  time  ago  a  bird  called  the  bulbul  was 
flying  about  in  a  wood.  He  wished  to  find  some- 
thing to  eat. 

By-and-by  he  saw  a  tree  on  which  hung  a  very 
small  fruit,  like  a  berry.  "  This  will  do  for  me," 
said  the  bird.  "  I  will  stay  till  this  fruit  is 
ripe." 
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But  llie  bulbul  stayed  there  a  very  long  time, 
and  still  the  fruit  never  turned  ripe.  Many  birds 
came  to  perch  on  the  branches,  but  the  l^ulbul 
sent  them  all  away. 

"  This  tree  and  its  fruit  are  mine,"  he  would 
say  to  each  of  them.  "  And  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  I  am  going  to  eat  it  all  myself." 

When  the  cuckoo,  a  very  wise  bird,  heard  of 
this,  he  mocked  the  bulbul.  For  he  knew  that 
the  tree  was  a  cotton-tree,  and  would  never  have 
any  fruit  fit  for  birds  to  eat. 

That  which  the  bulbul  thought  was  a  small 
fruit  was  a  cotton-pod.  After  a  long  time  this 
pod  burst,  and  the  breeze  blew  the  light  downy 
cotton  away. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  asked  the  bulbul  in  great 
surprise.  "  Surely  the  fruit  is  ripe  now,  and  I 
can  feed  upon  it." 

Then  he  looked  into  the  pod,  and  found  it  was 
empty. 

He  was  very  angry  inde'Bd,  and  flew  away  at 
once.  Before  long  he  met  the  cuckoo,  who  now 
mocked  him  openly. 

"  It  serves  you  right,"  he  said.  "  You  were 
very  rude  to  all  of  us,  and  would  not  let  i^isrest 
on  the  cotton-tree.     So  you  are  well  served." 

"I  will  never,"  cried  the  bulbul,  "go  near  a 
cotton-tree  again."     And  he  never  did. 
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RAMA  AND  THE  MONKEYS. 
A  Tale  of  India. 


There  was  once  a  King  in  India  who  had  great 
wealth  and  power.  His  chief  city  was  in  the 
most  fruitful  part  of  the  land  ;  and  it  was  such  a 
rich  city  that  every  day  its  dusty  streets  were 
sprinkled  with  fresh  water. 

The  King  was  not  only  great  and  clever  ;  he 
was  good.  He  had  been  able  to  overcome  many 
of  his  foes,  because  he  had  first  learnt  how  to 
drive  out  all  evil  from  his  own  heart. 

His  people  were  of  four  classes  :  there  v/ere 
the  priests  who  served  in  the  temples  ;  the 
soldiers  who  fought  for  the  King  ;  the  merchants 
who  sold  goods  in  the  bazaars  ;  and  the  servants 
who  did  the  house-work. 

Now,  the  King  had  as  yet  no  son  to  come  after 
him,  and  this  often  made  him  sad.  For  there 
was  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  the  land  ;  and  the 
King  knew  that  he  himself  would  never  be  able 
to  do  it. 

This  great  work  was  to  destroy  an  Evil  Being 
named  Ravana,  who  had  many  servants,  working 
all  kinds  of  harm.     The  King  wished  for  a  son 
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who  would  do  this  great  work,  and  set  the  land 
free  from  Ravana. 

After  a  long  time  his  wish  was  granted.  A 
Prince  w^as  born,  who  was  named  Rama.  But  the 
King  did  not  know  that  his  son  Rama  was  really 
a  spirit  who  had  been  sent  to  earth  to  do  battle 
with  Ravana. 

Many  other  spirits  came  to  help  him  ;  and  they 
all  took  the  shape  of  monkeys.  They  were  to  be 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  There  was  nothing 
they  did  not  know,  nothing  they  could  not  do. 

They  had  power  over  all  the  other  beasts. 
Their  strength  was  very  great.  They  could 
throw  a  gTeat  hill  at  their  foes,  and  tear  up 
trees  by  the  roots.  They  could,  fly  like  birds 
and  swim  like  fishes  ;  even  the  great  elephants 
and  tigers  were  afraid  of  them.  While  the 
monkeys  lived  in  the  forests  Rama  grew  in 
strength  and  beauty.  One  day  an  old  man  came 
to  ask  his  help  against  two  evil  beings  which 
were  doing  harm  to  him. 

Rama  went  to  his  help,  and  slew  the  evil  beings 
with  his  bow  and  arrow.  The  old  man  then  led 
him  to  a  great  King,  who  had  a  bow  so  strong  that 
no  man  on  earth  could  use  it. 

This  King  had  a  lovely  daughter,  named  Sita  ; 
and  he  said  that  no  one  should  wed  her  but  the 
man  who  could  bend  and  use  the  orreat  bow. 
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Rama  said  that  lie  would  make  a  trial  of  the 
bow.  The  King  mocked  at  him,  but  Rama  took 
it  up,  strung  it,  and  then  snapped  it  in  two  pieces 
with  ease.  So  he  won  the  lovely  Sita  for  his 
wife. 

II. 

Now,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  the  father  of 
Rama  that  he  would  give  up  his  kingdom  to  his 
son  ;  for  he  wished  to  see  whether  Rama  would 
rule  wisely. 

All  were  glad  when  they  heard  the  new^s.  But 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  palace  who  did  not 
wish  Rama  to  be  King.  So  she  got  the  King 
to  promise  that  her  own  son  should  have  the 
kingdom. 

Then  Rama  was  sent  away  from  the  palace  to 
wander  in  the  forests.  He  took  with  him  his 
wife,  Sita,  and  his  young  brother,  Laksh-mana.    ' 

They  met  with  many  dangers,  but  the  brothers 
were  brave  and  strong ;  and  they  would  not  let 
any  harm  come  to  Sita. 

But  Ravana,  the  Evil  One,  said  he  would  carry 
her  off.  So  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  in  the 
form  of  a  deer  to  the  hut  where  the  three  were 
staying. 

Sita  longed  for  the  skin  of  this  deer,  so  Rama 
and  his  brother  set  off  to  hunt  the  animal.     And 
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while  they  were  hunting  Ravana  came  and  took 
Sita  away,  in  spite  of  all  her  cries. 

Rama  and  his  brother  w^ere  wild  with  grief. 
".  Oh,  brother,"  he  cried,  "  each  bird  and  beast  has 
its  mate  ;  but  I  go  through  life  alone,  with  none 
to  cheer  and  comfort  me  !" 

Then  they  went  to  the  shore  of  a  clear  lake, 
which  was  set  roimd  with  trees  and  flowers.  The 
bees  hmnmed,  the  birds  sang,  and  the  breeze 
rustled  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

The  monkeys  saw  them  as  they  stood  there,  and 
at  first  they  were  afraid  of  their  bows  and  arrows. 
So  one  of  them  took  the  form  of  a  beggar,  and 
came  to  the  brothers. 

He  asked  who  they  were,  and  Rama  told  him. 
Then  the  monkey  took  his  own  shape,  and  carried 
them  on  his  back  far  away  across  the  hills.  At 
last  they  came  to  the  home  of  the  Monkey  King. 

This  was  Sugriva,  the  best  of  the  monkeys. 
He  made  them  welcome,  and  heard  the  story  of 
Rama  to  the  end.  Then  he  said  he  would  do  his 
best  to  help  the  Prince  to  win  back  Sita,  his 
wife. 

He  had  seen  Ravana  carry  her  off,  he  said. 
And  she  had  dropped  a  scarf,  which  he  had 
picked  up.  When  Raina  saw  it,  he  wept  for 
sorrow  of  heart. 

But   Sugriva   cheered   him ;    and    the   Princes 
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made  their  home  with  him,  and  helped  him  in 
his  fights  with  his  foes. 

Then  the  Monkey  King  called  all  the  hosts 
of  the  monkeys  to  come  and  help  him  to  find 
Sita.  They  came  in  great  numbers,  and  to  one 
of  the  wisest  Rama  gave  a  ring.  "  When  you 
find  Sita,"  he  said,  "  give  this  to  her,  and  she 
will  know  that  you  come  from  me." 

Then  the  host  of  the  monke^^s  went  this  way 
and  that,  but  could  not  find  Sita.  So  they  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  a  stream  and  talked  the 
matter  over. 

And  as  they  sat  there,  a  vulture  Acav  down  to 
them,  and  asked  them  what  was  their  trouble. 
So  they  told  him  ;  and  he  said  :  "  With  my  keen 
eyes  I  saw  Ravana  carry  off  the  Princess.  He 
took  her  to  Lanka,  his  city  on  the  far  side  of  the 
sea." 

So  the  monke}^  leader  who  had  the  ring  Avished 
he  was  at  Lanka.     And  all  at  once  he  was  there. 


in. 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  monkey  leader 
went  into  the  city.  Soon  he  met  a  strange  being, 
like  an  old  woman,  but  her  hair  was  of  curling 
flames. 
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The  monkey  knew  no  fear,  but  struck  the 
monster  down  at  his  feet. 

"  Oh,  brave,"  said  the  dying  one,  "  you  will 
overcome  all  Evil  Beings  in  every  place." 

The  monkey  went  on  to  the  palace  of  Ravana. 
There  he  found  a  little  grove  of  trees  within  a 
wall  of  gold.  He  climbed  this  wall,  and  saAv 
Sita.  But  she  was  very  thin,  and  her  face  w^as 
worn  and  sad. 

The  monkey  changed  himself  into  a  bird,  and 
sang  a  song  all  about  Rama.  But  Ravana  caught 
him,  and  set  fire  to  his  tail.  Then  the  fairies  of 
the  winds  blew  on  his  tail,  and  made  it  as  cold 
as  ice  ;  so  the  monkey  did  not  feel  the  burning. 

But  he  ran  through  the  streets  and  set  fire  to 
the  city,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  was  burned  down. 
After  that  the  monkey  leader  set  out  once  more 
to  see  Sugriva  and  Rama. 

Then  Ravana  the  Evil  One  got  all  his  helpers 
together  to  make  w^ar  against  the  monkeys.  And 
the  Monkey  king  Sugriva  came  with  Rama  to  the 
shore  of  the  ocean. 

How  could  they  cross  the  great  sea?  "Make 
a  bridge  long  enough  to  reach  to  Lanka,"  said 
one.  Then  Rama  told  the  monkeys  to  begin  the 
work  at  once. 

So  they  went  into  the  forests  and  brought  forth 
many  great  trunks  of  trees.     And  they  broke  oil" 
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the  peaks  of  the  mountains  and  threw  them  into 
the  sea,  so  that  they  might  build  upon  them. 

In  five  days  the  great  bridge  was  built.  Then 
Rama,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  monkey  army,  and  they  marched 
across  the  bridge. 

Ravana,  from  a  high  tower,  saw  the  great  host 
drawing  near  to  Lanka.  And  those  about  him 
said  he  must  give  up  Sita  to  Rama  or  fight  a 
great  battle. 

Then  Ravana  went  in  haste  to  Sita,  and  told 
many  lies.  He  said  that  he  had  killed  Rama,  and 
had  cast  all  the  monkeys  into  the  sea.  Would 
she  be  his  wife  now  that  Rama  was  dead  ? 

But  she  would  not.  She  would  rather  die,  she 
said ;  for  what  was  her  life  worth  if  Rama  was 
dead  ?  And  she  lay  on  the  ground  weeping  for 
sorrow. 

Then  Rama  and  his  host  marched  upon  the 
city,  and  there  was  a  great  and  loud  battle.  The 
whole  earth  round  the  city  was  yellow  with 
monkeys,    fi 

All  day  they  fought  with  the  Evil  Beings,  whose 
King  was  Ravana ;  and  far  into  the  night  the 
fight  Avent  on.  And  in  the  end  Rama  shot  a 
flaming  arrow  at  Ravana. 

It  smote  his  breast,  and  the  Evil  One  fell  dead. 
Then  there  was  great  joy  among  the  monkeys,  for 
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Rama  had  done  tlie  great  work  for  which  ne  had 
been  born. 

Then  he  songht  out  Sita,  and  she  ran  to  his 
arms  with  cries  of  jo,y.  When  they  got  back  to 
their  own  city,  they  found  that  the  King  had  died 
of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Rama. 

So  Rama  became  King  and  Sita  became  Queen, 
and  they  lived  in  joy  and  peace. 


THE  HARE  IN  THE  MOON. 

A  Tale  of  Ceylon. 

Long  years  ago  a  wise  and  good  old  man  was 
going  on  a  journey,  when  he  lost  his  way  in  a 
deep,  dark  forest.  He  went  to  and  fro  for  a  long- 
time in  great  distress  ;  but,  tr}^  as  he  would,  he 
was  unable  to  find  his  way.  into  the  open  country 
again. 

At  last,  as  night  came  on,  he  met  a  hare,  which 
stood  on  its  hind  legs,  and  said  to  him  :  "I  can 
help  you  very  easily ;  take  the  path  on  jowr  left, 
hand,  and  it  will  lead  you  out  of  the  forest." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  3^ou,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  a  look  on  his  face  like  that  of  an 
angel,  "  but  I  am  very  poor,  and  have  nothing  to 
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offer  yon  for  your  kindness.  I  am  also  tired  and 
hungry,  and  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  meal." 

''If  you  are  hungry,"  said  the  hare,  "make  a 
fire,  kill  me,  roast  me,  and  eat  me." 

The  old  man  made  the  fire,  and  the  hare  at 
once  jumped  into  it.  This  was  enough.  The  old 
man  did  not  wish  his  good  little  friend  to  be  hurt. 
So  he  snatched  the  hai\>  from  the  flames.  Then, 
using  his  great  power,  he  flung  it  into  the  moon. 

And  there  the  hare  has  stayed  ever  since,  to 
guide  all  travellers  on  their  way  when  darkness 
falls. 


AN  INDIAN  BABY-SONG. 

The  little  finger  nail  is  small. 
The  finger  for  the  ring  is  gold, 
The  middle  finger  loveth  coins, 
The  fourth  is  called  Kotera, 
The  thumb  is  Murutika, 
And  botli  are  gone  for  cheese. 

Count  the  little  fingers  and  those  that  bear  the 

ring. 
Middle  fingers,  forefingers,  and  the  thumbs  are 

ten. 
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THE  GIANT  WIND-AND-WEATHER. 

A  Tale  of  Norway. 

One  day,  long,  long  ago,  the  good  King  Olaf  left 
his  palace  and  went  for  a  walk.  He  went  on  for 
mile  after  mile  through  deep  pine-woods,  over 
high  mountains,  and  through  vales  with  many- 
waterfalls. 

He  did  not  see  any  of  the  scenes  around  him, 
for  he  was  deep  in  thought.  He  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  build  such  a  great  church  as  the  world 
had  never  seen  before.  But  the  land  over  which 
he  ruled  was  very  poor,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
ask  the  farmers  and  the  fishermen  for  the  money. 

As  he  went  on  he  met  a  great  giant,  who  was 
as  ugly  as  he  was  stout  and  strong.  King  Olaf 
\  had  no  fear  of  him,  and  spoke  to  him,  bidding 
%im '' Good-morrow." 

"  Why  are  you  sad  and  thoughtfiil  ?"  said  the 
giant.     **  You  walk  like  a  man  in  a  dream." 

Then  Olaf  told  the  giant  what  was  in  his  mind. 
The  giant  gave  a  great  laugh  and  said  :  "  Sir 
King,  I  can  and  will  baild  your  church  for  you 
in  a  year  and  a  day.  But  as  my  wages  I  must 
have  you  as  my  servant." 

This  was  a  great  price,  and  the  King  was  slow 
to  answer. 

*'I  will  make  it  just  as  you  wish  to  have  it, 

S.  L.  II.  4 
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and  I  will  build  it  all  myself.  It  shall  cost  you 
nothing,"  said  the  giant. 

"  It  shall  be  so  large  that  seven  priests  can 
speak  in  it  at  one  time,  and  not  one  shall  be 
heard  by  the  others.  It  shall  have  strong  pillars, 
fine  ornaments,  and  the  walls  shall  be  of  the 
hardest  flint.  Only  you  must  give  up  your  life 
as  King,  and  come  to  be  my  servant." 

Now,  King  01  af  thought  more  of  his  people  than 
Ax  of  himself ;  and  he  began  to  think  it  w^ould  be  a 
\  great  thing  to  leave  them  such  a  church  as  this. 
So  he  said  he  would  do  as  the  giant  wanted. 

But  as  time  went  on  he  learnt  that  the  giant 
was  a  very  evil  monster  ;  and  he  began  to  wonder 
how  he  conld  escape  him,  even  if  he  did  not  get 
the  great  church  built  for  his  people. 

One  day,  near  the  end  of  the  time,  he  took 
another  long  walk.  As  he  went  on  he  came  to 
a  green  hill  and  heard  a  child  cry  within  it. 
''Hush,  hush!"  said  its  mother.  "To-morrow 
your  father,  Wind-and- Weather,  will  come  home 
and  bring  the  great  King  Olaf  to  rock  your 
cradle." 

At  once  the  King  knew  that  it  was  the  wife  of 
the  giant  who  had  spoken.  He  was  glad  at  heart ; 
for  now  he  knew  the  giant's  name.  And  he  knew 
that  if  he  could  name  the  giant  the  evil  monster 
could  have  no  power  over  him. 
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The  King  turned  and  went  home.  The  church 
was  built,  and  on  the  morrow  the  giant  came  for 
his  wages. 

But  the  King  cried  :  "  Wind-and- Weather,  the 
spire  is  not  straight !" 

At  once  the  giant  fell  with  a  great  crash  right 
across  the  roof  of  the  church  and  broke  it  to 
pieces.  The  King  lost  his  church,  but  he  kept 
his  freedom.  And  for  many  years  he  ruled  his 
people  well,  to  their  great  joy  and  comfort. 


A  KNEE-SONG. 

And  pray,  who  now  is  riding  ? 
A  lady  it  is  that's  riding : 
And  she  goes  with  a  gentle  trot, 
A  gentle  trot ! 

And  pray,  who  now  is  riding  ? 
A  gentleman  it  is  that's  riding : 
And  he  goes  with  a  gallop  away, 
A  gallop  away ! 

And  pray,  who  now  is  riding  ? 
A  fanner  it  is  that's  riding : 
And  he  goes  with  a  jog  along, 
A  jog  along  ! 

From  the  Swedish. 
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WHY  THE  RAVEN  IS  BLACK. 
A  German  Folk-Tale. 

Long,  long  ago  the  ravens  had  beautiful  white 
feathers,  like  those  of  the  sea-gull.  They  used  to 
keep  them  clean  by  washing  very  often  in  the 
waters  of  a  clear  stream. 

One  day  there  came  to  this  stream  a  child- 
angel,  who  was  tired  and  thirsty.  He  wished  to 
drink  of  the  clear  wa'ter,  and,  making  a  hollow  of 
his  hand,  he  stooped  to  raise  some  to  his  mouth. 

When  the  ravens  saw  him,  they  grew  very 
angry.  They  flew  round  and  round  him,  making 
hoarse  cries,  and  some  of  them  stepped  into  the 
stream,  and  made  the  water  dirty  by  stirring  np 
the  mud  in  its  bed. 

The    child-angel    raised    himself     and    said  : 
"  Ungrateful    birds  !    you    are    proud    of    your- 
shining  beauty,  but  your  feathers,  now  so  snowy 
white,  shall  become  black,  and  remain  so  for  ever." 

THE  CUCKOO. 

A  CUCKOO  to  a  starling  said. 
Who  from  the  city's  din  had  fled  : 
"  What  say  the  city's  busy  throng, 
What  say  they  of  our  melody  and  song  ? 
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WTiat  of  the  nightingale,  I  pray  ?" 

*'  With  one  accord  they  praise  her  strain." 

"  And  of  the  lark  ?"  he  cried  again. 

"  Thelialf  at  least  praise  well  her  tunefidlay." 

'*  And  of  the  blackbird  ?"  he  went  on. 

*'  Is  also  praised  by  more  than  one." 

"  I  pray,  one  question  more,"  he  cried, 
"  What  say  they  in  the  town  of  w^f" 
"  I  really  do  not  know,"  his  friend  replied, 
"  For  not  a  soid  e'er  speaks  of  thee." 

"  Then  will  I  on    ungrateful  man  my  anger 

wreak, 
And  ever  of  myself  will  speak. 

Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !" 

From  tJw  German. 

THE  WHITE  SNAKE. 
A  German  Tale. 

I. 

In  times  of  old  there  li^^ed  a  King  who  was  very 
wise.     There  was  nothing  that  he  did  not  know. 

Each  day  after  his  dinner  a  man-servant  used 
to  set  before  him  a  great  bowl.  The  servant  did 
not  know  what  was  in  it,  nor  did  anyone  else  but 
the  King ;  for  he  did  not  lift  the  cover  to  eat  of 
what  was  within  till  he  was  quite  alone. 


PE    CADOqT    THE    DUCK     BY    TUfi  NlCriK, 
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One  day  the  servant  had  a  great  longing  to 
know  what  was  in  this  bowL  So,  after  dinner, 
he  took  it  to  his  own  room.  He  lifted  the  cover, 
and  saw  a  white  snake  lying  at  full  length. 

No  sooner  did  he  see  it  than  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  eat  a  piece  of  it.  So  he  cut  off  a  small 
portion,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth. 

As  soon  as  it  touched  his  tongue,  he  heard  soft 
whispers  at  the  window.  He  went  to  listen,  and 
heard  two  birds  telling  each  other  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  fields  and  woods. 

The  taste  of  the  white  snake  had  made  him 
able  to  understand  the  speech  of  the  birds  and 
the  beasts. 

Now,  on  this  same  day  the  Queen  had  lost  a 
ring  worth  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  she 
thought  this  servant  had  taken  it.  The  King 
sent  for  him,  and  spoke  to  him  in  angry  tones. 
It  was  of  no  use  for  the  poor  man  to  say  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  lost  ring. 

The  King  said  he  should  be  punished  ;  and  he 
sent  him  away  to  wait  till  the  guards  came  to 
take  him. 

The  man  went  slowly  and  sadly  into  the  palace 
grounds,  and  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the 
lake.  Two  ducks  were  swimming  along  side  by 
side,  and  talking  to  each  other. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  one, ''  we  have  had  a  great  feast 
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to-day.  But  one  thing  lies  very  heavy  on  my 
stomach.  I  think  it  must  be  the  ring  that  lay 
under  the  Queen's  window.  I  feel  sure>  that  it 
found  its  way  down  my  throat  in  mistake." 

The  servant  at  once  caught  this  duck  by  the 
neck,  and  took  her  to  the  cook.  "Kill  this  duck 
for  dinner,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  quite  fat." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  cook.  "  It  is  ready  for 
the  pot,  as  you  say."  Then  he  killed  the  duck ; 
and  when  he  was  cutting  it  up  he  found  the 
ring  inside  it. 

The  servant  now  showed  it  to  the  King,  and 
the  cook  told  where  it  had  been  found.  The 
King  was  very  glad  ;  and  he  asked  the  servant 
what  he  would  like  him  to  do  to  make  up  for  his 
cruel  words. 

Then  the  man  asked  for  a  horse  and  money  to 
travel ;  for  he  wished  to  go  and  see  the  world. 
These  were  granted  him,  and  soon  he  set  out. 


n. 


One  day  he  came  to  a  pond,  in  which  he  saw 
three  fishes  which  had  been  caught  in  the  reeds. 
They  were  dying  for  want  of  water,  and  crying 
out  for  help. 

At  once  he  got   down  and  put  them  into  the 
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water.  They  leapt  about  for  joy,  and  one  cried : 
"  We  will  always  think  of  you,  and  you  shall  get 
a  great  reward  for  your  kind  help.f 

Not  far  away  he  heard  an  ant-king  say  in  a 
very  sad  voice :  "If  only  those  human  beings 
would  not  come  past  this  way !  Here  is  one 
coming  on  a  stupid  horse  ;  w4th  its  heavy  hoofs 
it  will  trample  all  my  busy  little  people  to 
death." 

But  the  servant  turned  his  horse  aside  ;  and 
the  ant-king  cried  :  "I  will  often  think  of  you, 
and  you  shall  get  a  great  reward." 

Then  he  went  on  till  he  came  to  a  wood. 
There  he  saw  two  ravens  near  a  nest.  One  of 
them  said  to  the  young  ones  :  *'  Get  out  of  the 
nest,  for  we  cannot  feed  you  any  more.  You 
must  now  look  after  yourselves."  Then  the  old 
birds  threw  the  young  ones  out  of  the  nest. 

The  poor  little  things  lay  on  the  ground. 
They  beat  their  wings,  and  cried  :  "  Oh,  we  poor 
helpless  children,  we  shall  die  of  cold  and 
hunger  !" 

The  man  got  down  from  his  horse  and  killed 
it.  Then  he  left  its  body  for  the  ravens  to  feed 
upon,  and  went  away  on  foot.  As  he  went  he 
heard  the  ravens  cry  after  him  :  ''  We  will  always 
think  of  you,  and  you  will  get  a  great  reward." 

He  went  on  for  a  long  way,  till  he  came  to  ? 
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large  town.  There  were  many  great  crowds  in  the 
streets,  and  the  people  were  making  a  loud  noise. 

Then  a  man  rode  up  the  chief  street,  and  read 
out  from  a  paper  to  the  crowds  of  people.  He 
said,  first,  that  the  King's  daughter  wanted  a 
husband.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  she 
would  only  take  a  man  w^ho  would  do  some  great 
thing  ;  and  if  he  tried  and  failed,  he  w^as  to  lose 
his  life. 

The  young  man,  w-ith  many  others,  at  once 
went  to  see  the  Princess.  And  he  w^as  so  much 
pleased  with  her  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
win  her. 

One  day  he  was  led  to  the  sea,  and  saw  a  gold 
ring  thrown  into  it  before  his  eyes.  The  father 
of  the  Princess  then  said  he  was  to  plunge  in  and 
fetch  the  ring  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
*'  Each  time,"  he  said,  "  that  you  come  up  without 
it,  you  shall  be  pushed  back  into  the  water." 

This  was  a  very  hard  task  indeed  *  and  every- 
one was  full  of  pity  for  the  young  man.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  lose  heart.  And  before  long- 
help  came  to  him. 

ni. 

As  he  stood  on  the  shore,  he  saw  three  fishes 
swimming  about.  They  turned  out  to  be  those 
whose  lives  he  had  saved  not  long  before. 
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One  of  them  held  a  mussel  in  its  mouth  ;  and, 
swimming  to  the  shore,  it  laid  it  at  the  young 
man's  feet.  He  took  it  up,  opened  it,  and  found 
the  ring  inside. 

Full  of  joy,  he  took  it  at  once  to  the  King,  who 
was  very  much  pleased. 

But  the  Princess  had  heard  that  he  had  once 
been  a  servant,  and  she  said  she  would  not 
marry  him  unless  he  did  a  second  great  and  hard 
task. 

So  she  went  out  herself  into  the  garden,  and 
scattered  ten  sacks  of  grain  over  the  grass.  Then 
she  called  the  young  man,  and  showed  him  what 
she  had  done.  "  These  grains,"  she  said,  "  must 
all  be  picked  out  of  the  grass  before  the  sun  rises 
to-morrow.     Not  one  must  be  left." 

The  young  man  sat  down  and  began  to  think. 
It  was  indeed  a  hard  task,  and  his  heart  sank  a 
little.  The  next  morning,  he  thought,  would  be 
the  last  he  would  ever  see. 

All  night  he  sat  there.  But  when  the  first 
sunbeam  fell  on  the  garden,  he  saw  the  ten  sacks 
standing  near  each  other  quite  full  of  grain.  Not 
a  single  tiny  grain  was  left  in  the  grass. 

The  ant-king  had  come  in  the  night  with  a 
great  army  of  ants,  and  they  had  picked  up  the 
grains  and  filled  the  sacks. 

Soon  the  Princess  came  into  the  garden.     But 
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even  now  she  could  not  overcome  her  pride,  and 
she  said  :  "He  must  do  yet  one  more  great  thing 
before  I  shall  take  him.  He  must  bring  me  an 
apple  from  the  tree  of  life." 

The  young  man  did  not  even  know  where  this 
tree  was  to  be  found  ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  set  out  in  search  of  it,  and  to  find  it,  too,  even 
if  he  walked  the  whole  of  the  wide  world  through. 

He  went  on  da}^  after  day,  but  could  not  find 
the  tree.  At  last  he  came  to  a  wood,  and  laid 
himself  under  a  tree  to  rest.  He  slept  for  some 
time,  and  then  awoke,  hearing  a  noise  of  birds  in 
the  leaves  above  him. 

As  he  raised  his  eyes  an  apple  fell  into  his 
hand.  Then  three  ravens  flew  down  to  him,  and 
perched  themselves  on  his  knee. 

"  We  are  the  birds  whose  lives  you  saved,"  said 
one  of  them.  "  We  heard  that  you  wanted  a 
golden  apple  from  the  tree  of  life,  so  we  flew  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  where  the  tree  grows,  and 
brought  this  one  for  you." 

Full  of  joy,  the  young  man  went  back  to  the 
Princess.  He  gave  half  the  apple  to  her.  When 
she  had  eaten  it,  she  began  to  see  that  the  young 
man  was  quite  fit  to  marry  even  a  Princess,  for 
he  was  both  brave  and  kind. 

So  they  were  married,  aud  lived  happily  to  the 
end. 
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FOUND. 

''TwAS  in  a  woodland, 

Sunk  deep  in  thought, 
i  roamed,  and  knew  not 

What  there  I  sought. 

I  saw  a  flower 

In  shadow  rise ; 
Like  stars  its  beaming, 

Like  bright  blue  eyes. 

I  stooped  to  pluck  it ; 

It  gently  spoke : 
"  Shall  but  to  wither 

My  stem  be  broke  ?" 

I  dug  around  it, 

Took  roots  and  all. 
And  laid  it  under 

My  garden  wall. 

Again  I  set  it. 

Shady  and  lone ; 
It  buds  and  blossoms 

Now  sweetly  on. 

From  the  German. 
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THE  BANDSMEN  OF  BREMEN. 

A  German  Fatry-Tale. 

A  CERTAIN  ass  had  carried  sacks  to  the  mill  foi 
his  master  for  many  long  years.  At  last  he  felt 
his  strength  fail,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  work 
for  his  living. 

His  master  thought  he  would  kill  his  old 
servant  for  his  skin.  But  the  ass  found  out 
what  the  man  was  thinking,  so  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  run  away. 

He  took  the  road  to  Bremen.  ''  I  am  good  at 
music,"  he  said.     "  I  will  join  the  town  band." 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  a  hound 
lying  on  the  road.  It  was  gasping  for  breath,  as 
if  it  had  run  a  long  way.  *'  Why  are  you  panting 
so?"  asked  the  ass. 

"Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  getting  old  and 
weak,  and  can  go  no  more  to  the  hunt.  My 
master  said  I  was  to  be  killed.  So  I  have  run 
away.  But  what  I  shall  do  for  a  living  I  do  not 
know." 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?"  asked  the  ass.  "  I 
am  going  to  join  the  town  band  at  Bremen.  You 
and  I  could  easily  make  our  liviog  by  music. 
Come  along !" 

The  dog  was  quite  happy  to  go.  So  they  went 
on  side  by  side. 
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Not  long  after  they  saw  a  cat  in  the  road.  It 
had  a  face  as  unhappy  as  three  days  of  wet 
weather. 

'*  Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  old 
whiskers  ?"  asked  the  ass. 

"  How  can  one  be  jolly  with  a  collar  on  ?"  said 
the  cat.  "  I  am  growing  old,  and  my  teeth  are 
all  worn  to  stumps.  I  cannot  catch  mice,  and  I 
am  only  fit  to  lie  by  the  stove  and  purr. 

"  Not  long  ago  I  found  my  master  was  going 
to  drown  me,  so  I  ran  away  as  fast  as  I  could. 
But  what  I  shall  do  for  a  living  I  do  not  know." 

^'  Go  with  us  to  Bremen,"  said  the  ass.  *'  You 
are  good  at  night  music,  I  know  ;  so  you  are  just 
the  one  to  join  the  town  band  with  us." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  cat ;  and  he 
walked  on  with  them. 

The  three  friends  soon  came  to  a  farmyard. 
On  the  top  of  a  gate  stood  a  cock  crowing  with 
all  his  might. 

"  Your  cry  goes  through  my  head,"  said  the 
ass.     "  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"I  have  told  these  people  that  fine  weather 
is  coming,"  said  the  cock  ;  "  but  for  all  that,  I 
heard  the  cook  say  she  will  want  me  to  put  into 
the  soup.  To-night  they  will  cut  iny  head  off,  so 
I  must  crow  while  I  can." 

"  Listen,  red   comb,"  said   the  ass.     *'  Would 

S.  L.  II.  5 
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you  like  to  run  away  with,  us  ?  We  are  going  to 
Bremen  to  join  tlie  town  band.  You  have  a  fine 
mce,  and  really  ought  to  go  with  us.  Will  you 
come  t 

The  cock  was  only  too  glad  to  go.  And  the 
four  went  along  side  by  side. 

They  could  not  get  to  Bremen  in  one  day,  so 
when  night  came  on  they  went  into  a  wood  to 
sleep. 

The  ass  and  dog  lay  down  under  a  large  tree. 
The  cat  and  the  cock  sat  on  the  branches.  The 
cock  flew  right  to  the  top  branch,  to  make  himself 
quite  safe. 

Before  they  Avent  to  sleep,  the  cock  saw  in  the 
distance  a  tiny  light.  He  called  to  his  friends  ; 
and' they  said  there  must  be  a  house  in  which 
the  light  was  burning. 

''  Then,"  said  the  ass,  "  we  must  get  up  and 
go  on  to  where  this  light  is,  for  we  may  be  able 
to  get  good  shelter.  The  dog  said  he  would  be 
very  glad  of  a  supper  of  bones. 

So  they  went  on  their  way,  making  for  the 
light.  As  they  moved  forward  it  got  larger  and 
larger.  At  last  they  saw  that  it  came  from  a 
robber's  cave.  The  ass,  who  was  tallest,  went 
forward  and  looked  in. 

''  What  is  to  be  seen,  old  gray  horse  ?"  asked 
the  cock. 


\ 
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"What  do  I  see?"  said  the  ass.  "Why,  a 
table  laid  out  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
a  band  of  robbers  having  a  fine  feast." 

"  That  would  do  for  us,"  said  the  cock. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ass  sadly,  "  if  we  were  only 
there." 

Then  they  sat  down  to  find  out  a  plan  for 
driving  the  others  out.  And  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  do  as  follows. 

The  ass  was  to  put  his  fore-feet  on  the  window- 
sill  ;  the  dog  was  to  stand  on  his  back  ;  the  cat 
was  to  climb  on  the  dog's  neck  ;  and  the  cock 
was  to  perch  on  the  cat's  head. 

Then  they  were  all  to  begin  their  music. 

As  soon  as  they  got  into  their  places  they 
began.  The  donkey  began  to  bray ;  the  dog 
began  to  bark  ;  the  cat  began  to  mew  ;  the 
cock  crowed  so  loudly  that  the  window  began  to 
rattle. 

The  robbers  thought  it  was  a  ghost,  and  with- 
out a  word  they  ran  out  into  the  wood.  Then 
the  four  friends  went  into  the  cave  and  had  a 
very  good  meal. 

After  supper  they  put  out  the  light  and  lay 
down  to  rest.  The  ass  lay  on  the  dust-heap  ;  the 
dog  lay  belli nd  the  door ;  the  cat  slept  on  the 
hearth  among  the  ashes  ;  the  cock  roosted  on  the 
beam  in  the  ro(;f.     Soon  tliey  were  ail  fast  asleep. 
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About  midnight  the  robbers  saw  that  the  hght 
in  their  cave  had  been  put  out.  Then  the  leader 
said  : 

'*  I  do  not  think  we  need  have  any  more  fear." 
Then  he  told  one  of  his  band  to  go  to  the  cave 
and  see  if  all  was  well. 

The  man  found  everything  very  quiet,  and 
went  into  the  kitchen  to  strike  a  light.  He  saw 
the  cat's  eyes  gleam  in  the  darkness  ;  and,  taking 
them  for  sparks  in  the  fire,  he  held  a  match 
towards  them. 

.  But  puss  flew  up,  spat  at  him,  and  scratched 
his-  face.  This  made  him  rush  to  the  door  with 
a  cry  of  pain  and  terror.  But  the  dog  who  lay 
there  bit  him  in  the  leg. 

Near  the  door  he  also  ran  against  the  ass,  who 
gave  him  a  kick  with  his  hind  foot.  Then  the 
cock  on  the  beam  called  out  as  loud  as  he  could  : 
"Cock-a-doodle-doo!" 

The  robber  ran  at  the  top  of  his  speed  back  to 
his  chief. 

"Ah,  me  !"  he-<3ried.  "  There  is  an  old  witch 
in  the  house.  She  flew  at  me,  and  scratched  my 
face  with  her  long  nails.  By  the  door  stood  a 
man  mth  a  knife,  who  stabbed  me  in  the  leg. 
Out  in  the  yard  lay  a  black  monster,  who 
struck  me  in  the  leg  with  his  iron  foot.  Up  in 
the  roof  sat  the  judge,  who  cried  out :  '  Bring  me 
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tlie  scoundrel  here  !'     On  that  I  made  my  way- 
out  as  fast  as  I  could." 

The  robbers  never  again  Avent  into  the  cave. 
The  four  bandsmen  found  the  i^lace  very  cosy, 
and  full  of  good  food.  So  they  stayed  there  till 
each  died  gently  of  old  age. 

LIKE  TO  LIKE. 

From  out  of  the  ground 

A  little  blue-bell 
Peeped  early  forth 

In  the  lovely  dell ; 
A  little  bee  came, 

And  sipped  with  glee. 

For  each  other  made 

They  surely  must  be. 

From  the  German. 


{ 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  CAVE. 
A  German  Tale. 


ONG,  long  years  ago  a  German  peasant  girl  went 
out  alone  for  a  long  walk.  She  went  many  iniles 
over  hill  and  through  dale. 

At  last  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave  ;  and 
though  she  was  very  timid,  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  enter  and  find  out  what  ivas  within. 
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With  a  trembling  heart  she  crept  forward  into 
the  dark  cave.  When  she  got  inside  she  found  a 
great  army  of  sleeping  soldiers.  They  were  all 
ready  dressed  for  the  fight,  and  their  swords 
and  spears  lay  beside  them  on  the  ground. 

When  her  eyes  got  used  to  the  dim  light,  the 
girl  saw  that  one  soldier  was  not  asleep.  He 
stood  upright,  as  if  on  guard  ;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  leader  or  General  of  the  sleeping  army. 

He  came  up  to  the  girl,  moving  without  any 
noise,  and  he  said :  "  Fear  not,  little  one  ;  heed 
not  these  men  of  mine,  for  they  would  not  harm  a 
little  maiden  like  you.  Only  be  careful  as  you 
leave  the  cave  not  to  ring  the  great  bell  which 
hangs  near  the  entrance." 

Now,  the  little  girl  was,  as  a  rule,  as  good 
as  she  was  pretty.  But  the  words  of  the 
soldier  filled  her  with  a  great  desire  to  ring  the 
beU. 

She  tried  hard  to  pass  it  without  touching  the 
bell  rope.  But  a  wicked  spirit  seemed  to  move 
her  hand  towards  the  rope  ;  and  before  she  was 
quite  sure  what  she  was  doing  she  had  given  it  a 
strong  pull. 

At  once  the  great  bell  boomed  out  with  a  sound 
like  a  call  to  war.  The  men  in  the  cave  sprang  to 
their  feet,  crying  :  "  It  is  time,  sire  !  It  is  time  ! 
Our  country  has  need  of  us  !" 
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But  the  leader  replied  :  "  It  is  not  time.  It  is 
not  time.     Rest  while  you  may." 

Then  in  a  moment  the  men  sank  down  again 
to  rest.  The  whole  cave  shook  with  a  mighty 
noise.  The  earth,  too,  began  to  shake.  The 
opening  of  the  cave  closed  with,  a  loud  clap  ; 
and  tlie  little  peasant  maiden  could  never  find  it 
again,  search  as  she  would. 

A  SONG  AT  EVENTIDE. 

Fourteen  angels  in  a  band 

Every  night  around  me^stand. 

Two  to  my  left  hand,  two  to  my  right, 

Who  watch  me  ever  by  day  and  night ; 

Two  at  m}^  head,  two  at  m}^  feet. 

To  guard  my  slmnber  soft  and  sweet ; 

Two  to  wake  me  at  break  of  day. 

When  night  and  darkness  pass  away ; 

Two  to  cover  me  warm  and  nice. 

And  two  to  lead  me  to  Paradise. 

From  the  German. 


C 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  MOON. 


An  old  man  one  Sunday  morning  went  into  the 
woods  to  gather  sticks  for  his  cottage  fire.  He 
cut  off  some  branches  from  the  trees  and  gathered 
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some   twigs.      Then   he   made   them   all   into   a 
bundle,  which  he  slung  on  his  back. 

The  old  man  then  turned  to  go  home.  As  he 
went  sloAvly  along,  he  met  a  tall  man,  dressed  in 
his  best  clotlies,  on  his  way  to  church. 

The  stranger  stopped  and  looked  sternly  at  the 
old  man.  '*  Do  you  know,"  he  asked,  "  that  this 
is  Sunday  on  earth,  when  all  must  rest  from  their 
work  ?"  ^ 

"  Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday  in  heaven,  it  is 
all  one  to  me,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  loud 
laugh. 

"  Then  you  shall  for  ever  carry  your  burden," 
said  the  other.  ''  As  you  care  not  for  Simday  on 
earth  you  shall  have  a  Moon-day  in  heaven,  which 
shall  never  end." 

With  these  words  the  stranger  went  from  the 
old  man's  sight  in  a  moment.  And  the  old  man 
was  caught  up  into  the  moon,  where  he  and  his 
bundle  of  sticks  may  be  seen  any  moonlit  night. 

From  tlie  German, 

THE  DARNING-NEEDLE. 
A  Danish  Story. 

There  was  once  a  darning-needle  so  fine  that  she 
thought  herself  a  sewing-needle. 

"  Now,  take  care  and  hold  me  fast !"  she  said  to 
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the  fingers  that  held  her  up.  "  Don't  lose  me, 
pray  !  If  I  were  to  fall  down  on  the  floor,  you 
^vould  never  be  able  to  find  me  again,  I  am  so 
fine." 

"  That  is  more  than  you  can  tell,"  said  the 
fingers  as  they  took  hold  of  her. 

*'  See,  I  come  with  a  fine  train,"  said  the  needle 
proudly  ;  and  she  swept  onward,  drawing  a  long 
thread  after  her. 

The  fingers  guided  the  needle  to  the  cook- 
maid's  slippers.  The  leather  was  torn,  and  had  to 
be  sewn  at  once. 

"  This  is  vidgar  work,"  said  the  needle.  "  I 
shall  never  get  through.  I  break  !  I  am  break- 
ing !"  and  break  she  did.  "  Did  I  not  say  so?" 
said  she.     "  I  am  too  fine  for  this  rough  work." 

*'  Now  she  is  good  for  nothing,"  said  the 
fingers.  But  the  cook-maid  dropped  some  red 
wax  on  the  needle,  and  put  her  into  the  kerchief 
round  her  neck. 

"  See,  I  am  now  a  fine  breast-pin,"  said  the 
needle.  "  I  knew  very  well  I  should  live  to  be 
great.  When  one  is  something,  one  always 
becomes  something." 

At  this  she  laughed,  but  only  in  a  very  genteel 
way,  for  she  had  not  much  room  for  a  hearty 
laugh.  There  she  sat  at  her  ease,  looking  round 
about  her  with  much  pride. 
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"  May  I  ask  you  if  yon  are  gold  ?"  she  said  to 
the  pin  that  was  next  to  her.  "  You  have  a 
pleasant  look,  but  what  a  very  small  head  !  You 
must  see  that  it  grows,  because  everyone  cannot 
get  a  fine  wax  head  like  me." 

Then  the  needle  drew  herself  up  so  proudly 
that  she  fell  into  the  sink  at  which  the  cook  was 
washing  dishes. 

"Now  for  our  travels!"  said  the  needle; 
*'  though  I  hope  I  shall  not  go  very  far."  But 
she  did  travel  far,  very  far. 

"I  am  too  fine  for  this  world,"  she  said,  when 
at  last  she  sat  still  in  the  gutter.  "  However,  I 
know  who  I  am,  and  there  is  always  some  little 
joy  in  that !"  So  the  needle  held  up  her  head  as 
proudly  as  ever. 

All  kinds  of  things  sailed  past  her — pieces  of 
wood,  straws,  and  scraps  of  old  paper.  "  See 
how  they  sail  along!"  said  the  needle.  "But  I 
scorn  them.  I  know  what  I  am,  and  that  I  shall 
always  be  the  same." 

One  day  there  passed  by  her  something  that 
shone  very  brightly.  The  needle  felt  sure  it 
must  be  a  diamond,  but  it  was  really  only  a  piece 
of  glass.     However,  she  made  friends  with  it. 

"  I  am  a  breast-pin,"  she  said  ;  "  sureJy  you  are 
a  diamond  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  something  of  that  sort,"  was  the 
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reply.  So  now  each  thought  the  other  to  be 
something  which  she  was  not.  And  they  began 
to  grumble  to  each  other  of  the  proud  ways  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  needle,  "  I  have  lived  in  a  box 
which  belongs  to  a  cook  -  maid.  She  had  five 
fingers  on  each  hand,  and  anything  prouder  than 
those  fingers  1  have  never  seen." 

'*  Did  they  shine  ?"  asked  the  piece  of  glass. 

"Shine  !"  cried  the  other.  "No,  indeed;  but 
they  were  very  proud,  for  all  that.  They  were 
five  brothers.  '  Finger '  was  the  family  name, 
and  they  all  stood  in  a  row,  side  by  side. 

"  The  first,  called  Thumbkin,  was  very  short 
and  thick.  He  stood  out  a  little  before  the  others. 
He  had  only  one  bend  in  his  back,  and  so  could 
only  bow  once.  But  he  used  to  say  that  the 
family  would  get  on  A^ery  badly  without  him. 

"Foreman,  the  second,  poked  himself  into 
everything.  He  pointed  even  at  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  and  it  was  he  who  pressed  the  pen  when 
the  fingers  wrote. 

"Middleman  was  so  tall  that  he  could  look 
right  over  the  others'  heads.  Ringman  wore  a 
gold  belt  round  his  body.  Littleman  did  nothing 
at  all,  and  was,  of  course,  prouder  even  than  the 
others.  I  was  so  tired  of  them  that  I  ran  away 
into  the  gutter." 
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"  And  now  we  sit  together  and  shine,"  said  the 
piece  of  glass  that  passed  for  a  diamond. 

Just  then  some  water  came  rushing  along  the 
gutter.  It  floAved  over  the  sides,  and  carried  the 
piece  of  glass  along  with  it. 

"  So  now  my  friend  has  got  on  in  the  world," 
said  the  needle  ;  "  but  I  stay  here.  I  am  too  fine, 
but  such  I  am  proud  to  be. 

"  I  could  almost  think,"  she  went  on,  "  that  I 
was  born  of  a  sunbeam,  I  am  so  fine.  Yet  the 
sun  does  not  seem  to  seek  me  out  under  the 
water.  If  I  still  had  ni}^  eye  which  broke,  I 
think  I  could  weep.  I  would  not,  though ;  only 
vulgar  people  weep." 

One  day  some  boys  began  to  rake  about  in  the 
gutter.  They  were  looking  for  old  nails,  pennies, 
and  such  like. 

"Halloo!"  cried  one  all  at  once,  when  he  saw 
the  needle.     "  There's  a  fellow  for  j^ou  !" 

"  Do  not  call  me  a  fellow,"  said  the  needle  ; 
"I  am  a  young  lady."  But  no  one  heard  her 
speak.  The  sealing-wax  had  worn  away,  and  she 
had  become  quite  black. 

'*  There  goes  an  egg-shell,"  said  the  boys  ;  and 
tliey  stuck  the  needle  into  the  shell. 

"  White  walls  and  a  lady  in  black,"  said  the 
needle.  "  That  sounds  very  fine.  Now  everyone 
can  see  me." 
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Crash  went  the  egg-shell.  A  waggon  had  rolled 
over  it. 

''Oh,  I  shall  break,  break,  break!"  cried  the 
needle,  as  she  sank  deep  down  into  the  soft 
earth. 

But  she  did  not  break.  She  was  only  bnrie(i, 
and  her  pride  with  her.     And  there  let  her  lie  ! 

Hans  Andersen. 


THE  FINGERS. 

This  is  little  Tommy  Thumb, 
Round  and  smooth  as  any  plumr 
This  is  busy  Peter-Pointer  ; 
Surely  he's  a  double-jointer. 
This  is  mighty  Toby  Tall ; 
He's  the  biggest  one  of  all. 
This  is  dainty  Reuben  Ring  ; 
He's  too  fine  for  anything. 
And  this  little  wee  one,  maybe. 
Is  the  pretty  Finger-baby. 

All  the  five  we've  counted  now, 
Busy  fingers  in  a  row. 
Every  finger  knows  the  way 
How  to  work  and  how  to  play ; 
Yet  together  they  work  best. 
Each  one  helping  all  the  rest. 

From  the  Germa'n. 
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THE  DANCING  LAMB. 

A  Tale  of  Hungary. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  poor  cottager  who 
had  an  only  son.  When  the  boy  was  about  fifteen 
his  father  sent  him  to  find  work  ;  and  before  long 
the  boy  hired  himself  out  to  a  shepherd. 

The  man  gave  him  a  shepherd's  pipe,  and  sent 
him  into  the  fields  with  the  flock.  The  boy  did 
his  work  well.  He  drove  the  sheep  on  when  they 
had  eaten  the  grass  in  one  part ;  and  he  played 
merrily  the  whole  day  long  upon  his  pipe. 

In  the  flock  there  was  a  lamb  which  had  a 
fleece  of  gold.  Now,  when  the  boy  piped  this 
lamb  always  danced.  The  boy  grew  veiy  fond  of 
the  dancing  lamb  ;  and  when  his  master  asked 
what  wages  he  wanted,  he  said  he  would  take  the 
little  lamb  and  nothing  else. 

Well,  the  boy  served  the  shepherd  for  a  whole 
year,  and  then  the  lamb  was  given  to  him.  He 
set  out  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  at  night 
lodged  at  a  poor  cottage  by  the  wayside. 

There  was  a  girl  in  this  cottage,  who  made  up 
her  mind  to  steal  the  lamb  with  the  golden  fleece. 
So  she  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  laid 
hold  upon  it ;  but  her  hands  stuck  to  the  golden 
fleece,  and  she  could  not  get  them  away. 
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The  boy  himself  could  not  part  the  girl  from 
the  lamb.  So  he  took  them  both  Avith  him ;  and 
when  he  played  on  his  pije  the  lamb  danced  and 
the  girl  danced  Avith  it. 

An  old  woman  saw  them,  and  cried  ont  :  ''Do 
not  waste  yonr  time  in  snch  a  foolish  way  !"  Then, 
when  the  girl  still  went  on  dancing,  she  struck  at 
her  with  a  rolling-pin. 

At  once  the  pin  stuck  to  the  girl,  and  the  old 
woman  to  the  pin.  And  now,  when  the  boy  piped, 
the  lamb,  and  the  girl,  and  the  old  woman  all 
danced  together. 

As  they  danced  a  priest  came  by.  He  was  very 
angry,  and  most  of  all  with  the  old  woman,  who, 
he  said,  ought  to  have  known  better  ;  and,  lifting 
up  his  staff,  he  struck  her  on  the  back. 

At  once  the  staff  stuck  to  the  old  woman,  and 
the  priest  to  the  staff.  And  when  the  boy.  piped, 
the  lamb,  the  girl,  the  old  woman,  and  the  priest 
all  danced  together. 

Now,  not  far  away  lived  a  King  who  had  a  sick 
daughter.  Many  doctors  had  tried  to  make  her 
well,  and  had  not  been  able  to  do  so.  But  one  of 
them  said  that  if  she  could  be  made  to  laugh  she 
would  soon  be  all  right  again. 

The  King  made  rich  offers  to  any  man  who 
would  make  his  daughter  laugh.  Many  tried,  but 
could  not  do  so — not  even  when  the  King  said  she 
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should  marry  the  man  who  could  bring  a  smile  to 
her  sad  eyes.  ^ 

The  boy  with  the  lamb  was  told  this  story  by 
some  people  who  met  him  on  the  way  ;  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  King's  daughter 
and  see  what  he  could  do. 

The  Princess  stood  in  the  hall  near  the  palace 
doorway.  Then  the  boy  began  to  play  on  his 
pipe.  At  once  the  lamb,  the  girl,  and  the  old 
woman,  and  the  priest  began  to  dance  ;  and  they 
danced  so  well  and  looked  so  funny  that  the 
Princess  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

At  once  the  lamb  shook  itself,  and  the  girl,  the 
old  woman,  and  the  priest  stood  apart.  But  they 
kept  on  dancing  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  smiles 
on  the  face  of  the  Princess. 

The  young  shepherd  married  the  Princess. 
The  wedding  lasted  more  than  a  week.  A  gipsy 
band  of  fiddlers  came  to  make  the  music  ;  and 
if  their  fiddle-strings  had  not  broken,  they  would 
have  been  playing  yet ! 


A  LULLABY. 

Little  one,  thou  must  grow — 

Oh  !  pretty  little  mouth  with  pearls  ! 

Thy  cradle  shall  be  of  rosewood, 

6—2 
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And  the  angels  Avill  weave  threads  fi'cm  the 

rainbow 
For  cloth  to  wrap  thee  in. 

A  beautiful  leaf  from  the  golden  nut-tree 
Shall  be  thy  covering  ! 
The  evening  breeze  shall  rock  thy  cradle  ! 
The  kiss  of  a  falling  star  shall  awake  thee  1 
Soft  airs  of  heaven  shall  play  around  thee  ! 

From  tJie  Mungarian. 


HOW  THE  BLACKBIRD  GOT  HIS  COLOUR. 

A  French  Folk-Tale. 

Long,  long  ago  the  blackbird  had  feathers  as 
white  as  snow.  Now,  as  we  know  very  well,  he 
has  a  suit  of  glossy  black,  and  a  bill  as  yellow  as 
gold. 

One  day  one  of  these  birds  saw  a  magpie  in 
the  forest  very  busy  near  a  large  hole  in  a  tree 
trunk.  Here  she  was  hiding  a  number  of  shining 
jewels  and  golden  coins. 

At  once  the  blackbird  hopped  up  to  her  and 
asked  her  where  he  also  could  find  such  rich 
treasure  ? 

The  magpie  said  :  "  You  must  seek  out,  under 
the  earth,   the  palace  of   the  Prince  of   Riches. 
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Offer  to  be  his  servant,  and  lie  Avill  let  you  bring 
away  as  nnicli  treasure  as  your  beak  Avill  hold. 

"  You  will  have  to  pass  through  many  caves, 
each  one  richer  in  treasure  than  the  last ;  and  you 
must  be  very  careful  not  to  touch  anything  till 
yoQ  have  seen  the  Prince  himself." 

The  blackbird  at  once  went  to  the  place  of 
which  the  mag^Die  had  told  him.  There  he  found 
the  opening  of  a  passage  which  led  deep  down 
into  the  earth. 

Down  he  w^ent  into  the  darkness,  and  soon 
came  to  a  cave  with  walls  of  shining  silver. 
But  he  did  not  touch  any  of  the  riches  of  the 
cave,  remembering  what  the  magpie  had  told 
him. 

He  found  the  next  cave  fidl  of  gold,  and  this 
was  too  much  for  his  greed.  He  plunged  his 
beak  into  the  shining  dust  with  which  the  floor 
of  the  cave  was  covered. 

2\t  once  there  came  upon  him  a  fearful^ monster, 
which  breathed  out  fire  and  smoke.  The  bird 
flew  back  with  a  loud  scream  of  terror ;  and  he 
had  much  trouble  to  make  his  way  alive  out 
through  the  dark  caves  into  the  light  of  day. 

When  he  reached  the  sunlight  he  found  that 
the  smoke  had  made  liis  feathers  quite  black ; 
and  since  that  time  he  and  all  his  family  have 
had  black  feathers.     But  the  bill  of  the  bird  still 
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keeps  the  colour  of  the  gold  which  was  strewn  on 
the  floor  of  the  cave. 

And  the  blackbird,  if  taken  by  surprise,  still 
screams  with  terror ;  for  he  thinks  that  the 
monster  of  the  earth-caves  is  about  to  attack  him. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 

GooD-NiGHT !  Good-night ! 

Far  flies  the  light ; 

But  still  God's  love 

Shall  flame  above. 

Making  all  bright. 

Good-niglit !  Good-night ! 

Victor  Hugo. 


WHY  THE  NIGHTINGALE  DOES  NOT 
SLEEP. 

A  French  Folk-Tale. 

At  one  time  the  nightingale  and  the  blind-worm 
had  only  one  eye  each. 

Both  were  asked  to  the  wedding  of  the  wren. 
But  the  nightingale  was  too  full  of  shame  to  be 
seen  with  only  one  eye.  So,  when  the  blind- 
woi-m  was  sleeping,  he  stole  his  eye,  and  went  off 
to  the  wedding. 
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The  blind-worm  awoke,  and  at  once  knew  of 
his  loss.  ''  Wait  till  I  catcli  yon  asleep,"  he  cried 
to  the  bird  thief ;  "I  will  take  both  yonr  eyes 
from  yon." 

"Will  yon?"  cried  the  bird.  **  Then  I  wiU 
take  care  never  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Bnt  to 
make  np  for  yonr  loss,  I  will  sing  yon,  night  and 
day,  snch  songs  as  before  were  never  heard  on 
earth." 


THE  UGLY  PRINCE 
AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL  PRINCESS. 

A  French  Tale, 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Queen  wJio  had  a 
very  ngly  son.  When  he  was  a  baby  people 
thought  that  he  mnst  really  be  some  kind  of 
animal,  for  he  was  more  ngly  than  one  can  tell: 
He  had  a  little  tnft  of  hair  on  his  head,  so  he  was 
given  the  name  of  Riqnet  with  the  Tnft. 

As  he  grew  np,  however,  it  was  soon  seen  that 
he  was  very  bright  and  clever.  He  said  so  many 
pretty  and  wise  things  that  people  began  to  forget 
that  he  was  so  very  ngly. 

One  day  a  witch  woman  came  to  his  mother, 
and  said  :  "  Riqnet  with  the  Tnft  is  not  pretty, 
it  is  true ;  but  everyone  can  see  that  he  is  very 
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clever.  And,  what  is  more,  the  fairies  have 
given  him  a  very  rich  gift :  anyone  whom  he 
dearly  loves  he  can  make  as  bright  and  clever  as 
himself." 

Not  far  from  his  home  lived  a  Qneen  who  had 
a  lovely  daughter.  She  Avas  more  beautiful  than 
any  Princess  who  had  ever  lived  before  her ; 
but,  sad  to  say,  she  Avas  very  slow  and  stupid. 

When  the  Queen  saw  how  silly  the  girl  was, 
she  was  very  sad.  But  a  fairy  godmother  came 
to  see  her,  and  said  :  "I  fear  I  cannot  help  you 
by  making  your  daughter  clever,  but  I  can  give 
you  some  comfort.  When  she  was  born,  the 
fairies  gave  her  a  very  rich  gift.  Anyone  w^hom 
she  dearly  loves  she  can  make  as  beautiful  as 
herself." 

As  the  Princess  grew  older,  she  became  more 
and  more  lovely,  but  also  more  and  more  stupid. 
When  she  was  -spoken  to  she  could  not  give  a 
proper  answer. 

Besides,  she  was  very  clumsy.  She  could  not 
move  the  china  without  letting  some  of  it  drop 
on  the  floor ;  and  she  could  not  drink  a  glass  of 
water  without  spilling  some  of  it  on  her  dress. 

Many  people  came  to  see  her  because  of  her 
beauty  ;  but  when  they  heard  her  speak,  they 
went  away  and  left  her  to  herself. 

The  Princess  was  very  sad  at  this,  and  wished 
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she  had  been  given  a  fair  share  of  wit  and 
wisdom  ;  and  she  took  it  so  much  to  heart  that 
she  was  ready  to  die  of  grief  and  shame. 

One  day  she  went  by  herself  into  a  dark  wood 
to  weep  over  her  sorrow.  In  the  depth  of  the 
wood  she  met  a  little  ngly  man,  who  was  very 
finely  dressed. 

This  was  Prince  Riquet  with  the  Tuft,  who 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  and  was 
now  on  his  way  to  visit  her.  He  was  much 
pleased  at  meeting  her,  and,  with  cap  in  hand, 
bowed  low  before  her. 

Now,  the  Prince  saw  that  the  Princess  was 
quite  as  lovely  as  he  had  been  told.  He  also  saw 
that  she  looked  very  unhappy,  so  he  said  :  **  I 
cannot  tell  why  you  should  be  sad,  for  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  so  lovely." 

"  You  say  so,  sir,"  said  the  Princess,  and  said 
no  more. 

"  Beauty,  to  my  mind,"  said  the  Prince,  "  is  the 
Ijest  of  all  gifts.  I-  only  wish  I  myself  had  some 
share  of  it." 

*'  I  wish,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  I  were  less 
lovely  and  less  stupid." 

*'  The  people  who  are  really  clever  always  think 
they  are  stupid,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  bow. 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Princess.  **  I  know  well  that 
I  am  stupid  J  and  that  is  the  cause  of  my  grief." 
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"  Id  deed  !"  said  the  Prince,  "then  I  can  help 
yoii,  for  I  have  the  power  of  making  anyone  whom 
I  love  bright,  and  clever,  and  witty.  If  you  will 
marry  me,  I  will  do  this  for  you." 

The  Princess  looked  at  the  ugly  little  man 
before  her.  She  had  enough  sense  to  know  that 
she  wanted  a  great  deal  more,  so  she  said  that  in 
a  year  she  would  marry  Prince  Riquet  with  the 
Tuft. 

No  sooner  had  she  said  so  than  a  great  change 
came  over  her.  She  could  now  speak  with  ease 
and  move  with  grace.  She  said  a  few  graceful 
words  to  the  Prince,  and  then  left  him  for  her 
father's  palace*^ 

All  the  people  at  the  Court  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  change  in  the  Princess,  and  they 
were  all  very  glad  to  see  it.  As  time  went  on  she 
grew  as  wise  as  she  was  lovely,  and  people  came 
from  far  to  hear  her  talk. 

Many  rich  and  handsome  Princes  now  wished 
to  marry  her.  The  King,  her  father,  told  her  to 
choose  for  herself,  and  she  asked  for  a  short  time 
to  think  over  the  matter. 

She  went  for  a  walk  in  the  w^ood  where  she  had 
met  Prince  Riquet.  While  she  was  walking  along 
she  heard  a  dull  sound  under  her  feet,  as  though 
many  people  were  running  to  and  fro. 

She  stopped  to  listen,  and  heard  someone  say : 
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''  Bring  me  a  saucepan."  Then  another  cried : 
"  Pass  me  the  kettle  ";  and  a  third  said  :  "  Bring 
some  wood  for  the  fire." 

Then  the  ground  at  her  feet  opened,  and  she 
looked  into  a  great  kitchen,  where  many  cooks 
were  running  about.  They  seemed  to  be  making 
ready  for  a  great  feast. 

The  Princess  asked  one  of  them  what  they  were 
doing. 

"  Princess,"  he  said,  "  we  are  making  ready  for 
the  wedding  of  Prince  Piquet  with  the  Tuft, 
which  is  to  take  place  to-morrow." 

Then  all  at  once  it  came  into  the  mind  of  the 
Princess  that  the  time  had  come  for  her  to  keep 
her  promise.  She  had  forgotten  it  in  her  joy  at 
the  change  which  had  come  over  her.  The 
thought  of  it  made  her  rather  sad  ;  for  to  be  sure 
Prince  Piquet  would  not  make  a  very  handsome 
husband. 

She  went  on  through  the  wood,  and  in  a  few 
moments  met  the  Prince.  He  was  gaily  dressed, 
like  one  going  to  a  wedding. 

"  You  see,  madam,"  he  said,  with  a  low  bow, 
"  I  have  kept  my  word  ;  and  you  have  come  here 
to  keep  yours,  and  to  make  me  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world." 

*'  Pardon  me,"  said  she,  "  but  I  do  not  think  1 
shall  be  able  to  do  as  you  Avish." 


"PAKDON    ME."      SAID    TUK    f KINUitdiS, 
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"You  fill  me  with  surprise,"  he  said.  "A 
Princess  is  bound  to  keep  her  word." 

"  I  know  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  you  have  so 
much  sense  that  I  am  sure  you  will  listen  to  me. 
You  see,  when  I  gave  you  my  word  I  was  no 
better  than  a  silly  girl." 

The  Prince  saw  deep  into  the  mind  of  the 
Princess,  and  knew  that  it  was  his  ugly  face 
which  made  her  wish  to  break  her  word.  So  he 
said  : 

"  Tell  me  truly  whether  you  would  keep  your 
word  if  it  were  not  for  my  ngly  form  and  face." 

"  I  would  keep  it,"  Avas  the  reply. 

"You  make  me  very  happy,"  said  the  Prince  ; 
"  for  you  have  only  to  wish  that  I  should  turn 
into  a  handsome  Prince,  and  it  will  be  done.  For 
you  had  this  power  given  to  you  at  your  birth." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  Princess,  "  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  yon  may  at  once 
become  the  handsomest  Prince  in  the  whole 
world." 

In  a  moment  the  wish  was  granted.  Prince 
Riquet  with  the  Tuft  became  as  good  looking  as 
he  was  good  in  mind  and  heart.  And  the  two 
went  away  to  their  wedding  hand  in  hand. 
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Watch  over  me  while  I'm  asleep, 
And,  as  God  wishes,  vigil  keep  ; 
And  every  night  above  my  head 
Bend  down,  dear  Angel,  o'er  the  bedc 

Have  pity  on  my  helplessness, 

Walk  by  my  side  to  guard  and  bless  ; 

Talk  to  me  ever  on  my  way. 

And  while  I  hearken  what  yon  say, 

Lest  I  should  fall,  help  me  to  stand  ; 

I  pray  you,  Angel,  hold  my  hand  ! 

From  the  French. 


THE   PRINCESS  ROSETTE. 
A  French  Fairy-Tale. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  King  and  Queen 
who  had  two  very  fine  sons.  After  a  w^hile  a 
little  daughter  was  also  born.  And  the  Queen 
sent  for  the  fairies  to  ask  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  little  Rosette — for  that  was  the  name 
given  to  the  baby  Princess. 
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The  fairies  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  tell 
the  Queen  anything.  Bnt  she  begged  them  to 
do  so,  and  they  said  :  "  We  fear  that  Rosette  will 
one  day  canse  harm  to  come  upon  her  brothers. 
We  grieve  to  tell  you  this,  but  we  could  not  help 
it  if  we  would." 

The  Queen  was  very  sad  about  this  ;  so  also 
was  the  King  when  he  heard  of  it.  "I  see  no 
way,"  he  said,  "  to  save  our  two  boj^s  except  by 
j)utting  the  new  baby  to  death." 

"  We  must  never  do  that,"  said  the  poor  Queen. 
"  I  will  go  and  ask  the  wise  man  of  the  wood 
what  we  should  do." 

So  she  went  to  the  wise  man  of  the  wood.  He 
heard  the  sad  story  to  the  end.  Then  he  said : 
"  Build  a  tower.  Put  the  Princess  into  it.  Never 
let  her  leave  it  as  long  as  she  lives.  She  will  do 
no  harm  to  anyone  if  she  is  kept  locked  up." 

The  King  at  once  had  a  very  tall  tower  set  up ; 
and  he  put  the  little  Princess  into  it.  The  Queen 
and  her  two  sons  went  every  day  to  see  her. 

The  boys  dearly  loved  their  little  sister.  And 
as  the  years  went  by  they  loved  her  more  and 
more.  She  gi'ew  up  to  be  a  lovely  girl,  and  she 
was  as  good  as  she  was  lovely. 

When  she  was  about  fifteen  her  father  and 
mother  both  fell  ill  and  died.  The  elder  of  the 
two  Princes  was  made  King  ;  and  tlic  first  person 


THE    PRINCESS    AND    THE    PEACOCK. 
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he  went  to  see  after  being  crowned  was  his  dear 
sister. 

The  lovely  girl  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed 
her  brother's  hand  ;  for  he  was  now^  a  King. 

''Let  me  be  free  at  last,"  she  begged.  "I 
have  led  a  sad  and  lonely  life  in  this  tower." 
The  King  kissed  her,  and  led  her  out  at  once 
into  the  garden. 

It  was  full  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  fountains, 
and  the  girl  danced  with  joy  wdien  she  saw  them. 
She  ran  from  flower  to  flower  and  plucked  a  pretty 
nosegay.  Her  little  lap-dog  ran  after  her,  barking 
for  joy  because  he  and  his  mistress  w^ere  fi'ee  at 
last. 

The  Princess  after  awhile  went  for  a  walk  in 
a  little  wood.  There  she  saw  a  large  peacock 
spread  out  his  train  and  strut  about.  She  had 
never  seen  such  a  fine  sight,  and  she  clapped  her 
hands  for  joy. 

The  young  King  and  the  Prince  came  up  to  her 
and  asked  what  had  pleased  her.  She  pointed  to 
the  bird,  and  they  told  her  it  was  a  peacock. 

"  Sometimes,"  said  the  King,  "  these  birds  are 
killed  and  eaten." 

"  What  a  gi-eat  shame,"  said  the  girl,  "  to  kill 
such  a  beautiful  bird  !  I  tell  you  I  will  marry  no 
one  but  the  King  of  the  Peacocks  ;  and  when  I 
am  their  Queen,  I  will  not  let  anyone  kill  them." 
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The  brotliers  laughed  at  her,  but  she  said  that 
she  meant  what  she  had  spoken.  So  the  King 
and  the  Prince  made  up  their  minds  to  go  and 
find  the  King  of  the  Peacocks.  The  Princess  said 
she  would  act  in  the  King's  place  while  he  was 
awsij.  And  they  left  her  at  play  with  her  little 
lap-dog. 

II. 

The  King  and  Prince  went  a  long  way,  but 
they  could  not  meet  anyone  who  could  tell  them 
where  to  find  the  King  of  the  Peacocks.  At  last 
they  met  a  grasshopper  who  knew  the  way  ;  and 
he  went  arm  in  arm  with  the  King  and  Prince  to 
Peacock  Land. 

Here  they  found  peacocks  on  every  tree,  and  the 
birds  screamed  so  loudly  that  no  one  could  hear 
himself  speak.  Said  the  King  :  "If  the  King  of 
this  strange  land  is  a  peacock,  how  can  our  sister 
marry  him  ?" 

But  before  long  they  met  the  King,  riding  in 
his  coach  of  gold.  It  was  drawn  by  twelve 
peacocks,  and  the  King's  clothes  were  made  of 
peacocks'  feathers.  But  the  King  himself  was  a 
fine  young  man,  with  curls  of  gold  and  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  sea. 

When  he  saw  the  two  brothers  he  sent  for  them, 
and  they  bowed  to  him.  "  Sire,"  they  said,  "  we 
have  come  from  afar  to  show  you  a  picture." 

7—2 
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Then  they  held  up  before  him  a  picture  of  their 
sister.  The  King  of  the  Peacocks  looked  at  it 
and  said  :  "  Is  there  really  such  a  lovely  girl  in 
the  whole  wide  world  ?" 

"She  is  even  more  lovely  than  her  picture," 
said  the  elder  brother. 

"  You  speak  in  jest,"  said  the  King  of  the 
Peacocks. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  j^ounger  brother,  "  my  brother 
here  is  a  King,  as  you  are.  We  have  a  pretty 
sister,  whose  picture  you  have  seen.  If  you  will 
marrj^  her,  we  will  give  as  a  wedding  gift  a  sack 
of  gold." 

"  I  will  do  as  you  say,"  said  the  King  of  the 
Peacocks.  "  Send  for  her  at  once.  But  until  she 
comes  you  must  stay  in  prison.  And  if  she  is  not 
as  lovel}^  as  you  say,  great  harm  will  come  to 
both  of  you." 

So  the  King  and  his  brother  went  to  prison, 
where  they  were  kindly  treated.  A  servant  was 
sent  to  the  Princess,  who  was  full  of  joy  when  she 
heard  the  news.  She  fed  all  her  friends  with 
bread  and  jam,  and  gave  up  the  rule  of  the  king- 
dom to  some  wise  old  men. 

Then  she  set  out  in  a  boat  to  go  to  Peacock 
Land.  She  took  with  her  an  old  nurse  and  her 
daughter,  her  little  dog,  and  the  sack  full  of  gold. 

The  way  was  long  and  weary,  and  the  Princess 
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kept  asking  the  boatman :  "Are  we  there  yet  ?" 
And  the  answer  was  always  :  "  Not  yet !  not  yet  !" 
At  last  the  boatman  said  that  land  was  in  sight ; 
so  the  weary  Princess  got  ready  to  go  on  shore. 

III. 

Then  the  old  nurse  went  to  the  boatman,  and 
said  in  a  whisper :  "Do  you  want  to  be  rich  for 
life  ?"     And  he  said  :  "  Only  show  me  the  way." 

"To-night,"  said  the  old  woman,  "when  the 
Princess  is  asleep,  help  me  to  throw  her  into  the 
water.  When  we  get  to  shore  I  w^ill  dress  my 
daughter  in  her  clothes,  and  take  her  to  this  King. 
He  will  marry  her,  and  you  shall  have  as  much 
gold  as  will  fill  your  boat." 

In  the  dead  of  night  this  was  done.  They 
threw  the  Princess  in  her  bed  into  the  sea,  along 
with  her  lap-dog.  But  she  did  not  sink,  for  the 
bed  bore  her  up,  and  she  floated  away  out  of 
sight. 

Soon  the  nurse  and  her  daughter  in  the  boat 
reached  Peacock  Land.  The  King  had  sent  a 
hundred  carriages  to  meet  his  bride.  They  were 
draw^n  by  lions,  bears,  stags,  wolves,  horses,  oxen, 
asses,  and  peacocks  ;  but  the  coach  for  the 
Princess  was  drawn  by  six  blue  monkeys. 

The  nurse  had  dressed  her  daughter  in  the  fine 
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robes  of  the  Princess  ;  but  she  was  very  ngly, 
and  when  the  people  saw  her  they  looked  very 
grave. 

"What  are  you  staring  at?"  she  cried.  "Go 
and  get  me  something  to  eat."  And  she  boxed 
their  ears  all  round. 

The  coach  went  on  through  a  double  line  of 
peacocks,  who  meant  to  cry :  "  Long  live  Queen 
Rosette!"  But  they  only  screamed  out:  "Fie! 
fie  !  how  ugly  she  is  !" 

Then  the  King  of  the  Peacocks  came  to  meet 
his  Queen.  He  brought  the  picture  with  him,  to 
see  if  she  were  more  lovely  than  her  portrait. 

But  when  he  saw  her  he  fell  into  a  great  rage. 
"Marry  such  an  ugly  woman  as  that?"  he  cried. 
"  Xot  I !  Put  her  brothers  into  a  cell  in  my 
castle— the  cell  full  of  black,  crawling  things 
— and  make  them  stand  in  water  up  to  their 
necks." 

This  was  done.  Then  the  King  of  the  Pea- 
cocks went  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and 
cried  :  "  You  say  you  are  a  King  and  a  Prince, 
but  you  are  only  beggars.  We  are  busy  making 
the  rope  with  which  to  hang  you." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  other 
King.  "  Be  careful  what  you  say.  As  for  hang- 
ing us,  you  may  well  think  twice  and  three  times 
before  you  try  to  do  that." 


XnK    PBX80NBRS    TIBD    TO    THS    WALL. 
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The  next  day  the  two  prisoners  were  taken 
before  the  judges.  They  were  tried,  and  the 
sentence  was  that  their  heads  should  be  cut  off. 
The  elder  brother  asked  for  seven  days  to  put 
things  right.     This  was  granted  him. 

IV. 

What  about  the  poor  little  Princess  ?  When 
daylight  came  she  began  to  cry  so  much  that 
even  the  cold-hearted  fishes  had  pity  on  her. 

She  floated  about  for  two  days,  and  nearly 
died  with  cold  and  hunger.  All  day  and  night 
her  little  dog  barked  to  keep  away  the  big  fishes 
with  the  great  staring  eyes. 

On  the  third  day  the  bed  came  to  shore  near 
the  hut  of  a  poor  but  kind  man.  "  Good  man, 
save  me  !"  cried  Rosette,  and  she  held  out  her 
arms  to  him. 

So  he  went  into  the  water  up  to  his  neck,  and 
drew  the  bed  ashore.  Then  he  took  Rosette  into 
his  house,  and  warmed  her  at  his  fire.  He  gave 
her  clothes,  which  were  very  clean  but  rough, 
and  not  Hke  those  she  was  used  to  wearing. 

Then  he  asked  her  to  tell  him  her  story,  and 
she  did  so. 

*'  Now,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  he  said.  "  You 
cannot  stay  here,  to  live  on  black  bread  and 
radishes." 
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"  Give  me  a  basket,"  said  Rosette  ;  and  he  did 
so.  Then  she  tied  it  round  her  little  dog's  neck, 
and  said  :  "  Go  to  the  best  house  in  the  town  and 
bring  me  a  dinner." 

Off  went  the  little  dog,  and  soon  came  back 
with  white  bread,  w^ine,  fruits,  and  sweets.  He 
had  such  a  heavy  load  that  he  found  it  hard  to 
carry  it  back. 

Now,  the  little  dog  had  taken  these  things 
from  the  King's  pantry,  and  the  cook  saw  him 
and  ran  after  him. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  where  he  had  gone  he  called 
some  men,  and  they  all  went  to  the  old  man's 
hut.  There  they  bound  the  old  man,  the  Princess, 
and  the  little  dog  with  ropes,  and  brought  word 
to  the  King  that  the  thieves  had  been  found. 

*' They  shall  die  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "along 
with  the  two  brothers  who  are  in  prison." 

Then  he  went  into  the  palace  yard,  where  the 
old  man,  the  Princess,  and  the  little  dog  were 
standing. 

The  old  man  went  down  on  his  knees,  and 
begged  for  leave  to  tell  his  story.  As  he  was 
speaking,  the  King  looked  at  the  Princess,  who 
Was  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

He  felt  full  of  pity  for  her.  And  when  the  old 
man  said  she  was  the  Princess  Rosette,  he  gave 
three  leaps  for  joy.     Then  he   ran  to  her,  and 
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took  off  the  ropes  which  bound  her  with  his  own 
hands. 

At  once  they  all  went  off  to  the  prison  where 
the  brothers  were  waiting  with  very  sad  hearts  ; 
for  they  knew  that  the  day  had  come  for  them  to 
die. 

But  when  they  saw  Rosette  their  sorrow  was 
turned  to  joy.  The  nurse  and  her  daughter,  as 
well  as  the  boatman,  were  now  brought  in,  and 
their  story  was  soon  told. 

The  two  Kings,  the  Prince,  and  Rosette  were 
now  so  happy  that  they  could  not  think  of  doing 
any  harm  to  the  old  nurse.  So  they  forgave  her 
when  she  said  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done. 

The  Avedding  feast  of  the  Princess  Rosette  and 
the  King  of  the  Peacocks  lasted  two  whole  weeks. 
As  for  the  little  lap-dog,  he  was  fed  on  the  wings 
of  chickens  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


BROTHER  MARCH. 

A  Russian  Tale. 

There  was  once  a  good  little  girl  who  was 
unhappy  enough  to  lose  her  mother.  Not  long 
afterwards  her  father  married  again,  and  the 
stepmother  did  not  treat  the  girl  very  well. 
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In  time  the  girl's  father  died  also  ;  and  now  the 
stepmother  was  more  cruel  than  ever.  She  made 
the  girl  do  all  the  dirty  work  of  the  house  ;  and 
though  the  poor  child  was  often  beaten  and 
scolded,  she  did  her  work  as  well  as  ever  she 
could. 

At  last  the  stepmother  made  up  her  mind  to 
get  rid  of  the  girl  altogether.  So  she  came  to 
her  one  day,  and  said  :  "  You  must  go  into  the 
forest,  and  never  come  back  here  until  you  can 
bring  a  bunch  of  violets  with  you. 

Now,  it  was  the  month  of  January.  The  snow 
lay  thick  all  over  the  land,  and  the  ground,  the 
ponds,  and  the  lakes  were  frozen. 

^  Spare  me  !  spare  me  !"  said  the  poor  girl.  "  I 
shall  surely  die  ;  for  I  must  wait  in  the  forest 
till  spring  comes,  and  I  shall  x^erish  with  cold  and 
hunger.     Have  pity  upon  me  !     Have  mercy  !" 

But  the  cruel  woman  would  not  listen  to  her. 
She  drove  her  out,  and  the  poor  girl  wandered 
away  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

After  a  long  time  she  saw  in  the  distance  a 
large  fire  burning.  As  she  drew  near  she  saw 
round  the  fire  a  ring  of  twelve  great  stones.  On 
each  of  the  stones  sat  a  man. 

One  of  these  men  seemed  to  be  the  leader. 
He  was  tall  and  old,  and  had  a  long  snowy  beard, 
and  a  great  staff  in  his  hand.     When  the  girl 
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drew  near  he  asked  her  in  a  gruff  but  kindly 
voice  what  she  wanted  there. 

With  a  gentle  voice  and  tears  in  her  pretty- 
eyes,  she  told  him  the  whole  of  her  sad  story. 

"  Do  not  weep,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man  ; 
but  a  long  teardrop  was  hanging  on  his  own 
cheek.  "  I  am  January,"  he  went  on,  "  and  I 
fear  I  cannot  give  you  the  violets  you  want ; 
but  I  should  not  wonder  if  Brother  March  had 
some  for  you." 

Then  he  turned  to  the  man  on  the  third  stone. 
He  was  young  and  fresh  and  finely  dressed  in 
green  and  yellow.  "  Brother  March,"  he  said, 
"  come  and  sit  in  my  place." 

The  young  man  did  so.  Then  all  at  once  -the 
air  around  grew  warmer.  The  snow  and  ice 
began  to  melt.  The  green  grass  was  seen 
beneath  the  trees  ;  and  in  it  nestled  many  flowers 
of  the  spring-time. 

At  the  feet  of  the  orphan  girl  was  seen  a  bed 
of  the  sweetest  violets.  With  a  glad  cry  she 
stooped  to  gather  a  bunch  of  them. 

When  she  raised  her  head  she  found  that  she 
was  alone ;  and  the  snow  and  ice  once  more 
covered  the  land. 

But  she  still  held  the  violets  in  her  hand.  At 
once  she  made  her  way  home  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  and  gave  the  flowers  to  her  stepmother. 
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The  woman  saw  at  once  that  the  good  fairies 
had  given  her  the  violets.  And  in  fear  of  them 
she  afterwards  treated  the  orphan  girl  very 
kindly. 


VIOLETS. 

Welcome,  maids  of  honour  ! 

You  do  bring 

In  the  Spring, 
And  wait  upon  her. 

She  has  virgins  many, 

Fresh  and  fair ; 

Yet  you  are 
More  sweet  than  any. 

You're  the  maiden  posies  ; 

And  so  graced 

To  be  placed 
'Fore  damask  roses. 

Yet,  though  thus  respected, 

By-and-by 

Ye  do  lie, 
Poor  girls  !  neglected. 

B  Herrick 
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THE  GRATEFUL  FARMER ! 

A  Russian  Fable. 

A  FARMER  and  a  peasant  had  finished  their  work 
for  the  day.  So  they  set  out  for  home  as  the 
shades  of  evening  fell. 

^^'^^^n  the  way  they  had  to  pass  through  a  dense 
forest ;  and  when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  it, 
they  were  met  by  a  great  black  bear. 

The  farmer  gave  a  cry  of  fear.  In  a  moment 
the  bear  was  upon  him.  It  knocked  him  over, 
and  placed  its  hea^^^  paws  upon  his  chest.  Then 
it  looked  him  up  and  down,  as  if  it  were  wondering 
where  to  begin  its  meal. 

At  last  the  farmer  found  his  voice.  "  Stefan," 
he  cried,  "  my  dear,  dear  friend,  do  not  leave  me  ! 
Strike  with  all  your  might,  and  free  me  from  this 
monster." 

The  peasant  raised  his  hea^y  axe,  and  brought 
it  down  with  great  force  upon  the  skull  of  the 
bear.     Then  he  drove  his  hay-fork  into  its  body. 

With  a  great  howl  of  pain  the  bear  fell  to  the 
ground.  For  a  few  moments  it  flimg  its  great 
paws  about  in  agony  ;  then  it  lay  still  in  death. 

The  farmer  sprang  to  his  feet,  unhurt.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  peasant.     "  You  foolish  fellow  !" 
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he  cried  ;  "  you  have  no  more  sense  than  your 
axe ! 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  the  man  who 
had  just  saved  his  master's  life. 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  the  farmer,  "  that  you 
struck  the  brute  in  such  a  way  that  his  fur  is  now 
worth  nothing?" 


THE  FOUR  BANDSMEN. 

A  Russian  Fable. 

An  ape,  an  ass,  a  goat,  and  a  bear,  met  together 
to  form  a  string  band.  They  all  thought  they 
were  very  good  at  music,  and  they  said  they 
would  charm  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  them. 

They  had  four  good  violins,  and  plenty  of 
pieces  of  music.     What  could  they  want  more  ? 

Off  they  all  went  to  a  green  meadow,  and  took 
their  places  under  a  fine  lime-tree.  Then  they 
began  to  scrape  and  scrape  with  their  bows  ;  but 
though  they  made  a  great  noise,  there  was  no 
real  music. 

"  Stop,  stop  !"  cried  the  ape.  "  How  can  we 
play  like  this  ?  We  ought  to  sit  down.  You, 
my  dear  bear,  must  face  the  ass,  while  I  will  sit 
facing  my  friend  the  goat.  Then  the  woods  and 
hills  will  dance  to  our  music." 
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So  they  sat  down  as  the  ape  had  said  ;  but  still 
the  tune  went  wrong. 

"I  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said  the  ass. 
"  We  must  all  sit  in  a  row.  Then  the  music  will 
go  weU." 

This  was  done,  and  the  four  began  again. 
But  the  sounds  they  made  did  not  blend  at  all. 
Then  they  fell  out  with  each  other,  and  began  to 
scold  among  themselves. 

The  noise  they  made  was  heard  by  a  night- 
ingale in  a  lime-tree  not  far  away.  He  flew 
down  to  them,  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 

They  told  him  at  once,  and  begged  him  to  be 
judge  in  the  matter. 

"  You  hare  violins,  music-books,  and  everything 
else,"  said  the  bird.  "  But  you  lack  two  things 
which  a  musician  must  have.  One  is  an  ear  and 
the  other  a  soul  for  music." 


THE  eTAR   OF   OIL. 

A  Tale  of  Italy. 

A  LONG  time  ago  there  was  a  peasant  woman  in 
Italy  who  was  very  poor.  One  day  she  wished, 
to  make  some  broth  for  the  dinner ;  but  she  had 
no  parsley  to  put  into  it. 

Now,  she  could  not  make  broth  without  parsley, 
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SO  she  went  out  of  doors  to  see  if  she  could  find 
any.  Not  far  from  her  cottage  lived  a  witch, 
who  had  a  fine  garden  with  plenty  of  parsley. 

The  woman  went  into  this  garden  and  took  a 
little  parsle3\  At  once  the  old  woman  flew  at 
her  in  a  great  rage.  "  You  shall  go  with  me  to 
the  judge,  and  then  to  prison  !"  she  cried. 

''  Oh,  spare  me,"  said  the  woman,  "  and  I  will 
do  all  you  wish  !" 

''Well,  then,"  said  the  witch,  "I  will  forgive 
you  if  you  will  send  me  your  eldest  girl  as  soon 
as  she  can  dress  herself  without  help." 

The  woman  was  very  sorry  when  she  heard 
this,  for  she  loved  Belletta,  her  eldest  girl,  very 
dearly.     But  what  could  she  do  ? 

In  due  time  she  sent  the  girl  to  the  witch  ;  and 
the  old  woman  put  her  into  a  tall  tower  which 
had  no  door  or  stair. 

Every  day  the  witch  went  and  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  and  said :  "  Belletta,  Belletta, 
Belletta,  make  a  ladder  of  your  hair  !" 

Then  the  girl  would  open  the  window  at  the 
top,  put  out  her  head,  and  let  down  her  long  hair  ; 
and  the  old  woman  would  take  hold  of  the  girl's 
hair,  and  climb  up  into  the  tower. 

One  day  a  Prince  rode  by,  and  saw  what  was 
done.  Then  he  came  the  next  day,  and  called 
the  girl  in  a  voice  like  that  of  the  witch.     The 

S.  L.  IL  8 
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girl  looked  out  and  drew  him  up,  horse  and 
all. 

Soon  after  the  witch  came,  and  the  girl  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  On  a  table  in  her  room  lay 
the  witch's  wand.  She  picked  this  up,  and  with 
it  turned  the  Prince  into  a  lemon  and  his  horse 
into  an  orange. 

Then  she  drew  up  the  old  woman  as  usual. 
"I  smell  the  blood  of  a  man,"  she  cried,  as  soon 
as  she  got  into  the  room.  But  the  girl  made  no 
reply. 

As  soon  as  the  old  woman  was  gone,  the  girl 
made  the  Prince  and  his  horse  take  their  proper 
shape. 

"  Will  you  go  away  with  me  and  be  my  wife  ?*' 
asked  the  Prince. 

The  girl  was  very  glad  to  go,  so  they  left  tlje 
tower  and  rode  away. 

By-and-by  they  met  a  good  fairy,  who  told 
them  that  the  witch  was  coming  after  them.  But 
she  gave  them  three  gifts  to  throw  in  the  path  of 
the  old  woman.  Then  she  spoke  in  a  whisper  to 
Belletta,  but  the  Prince  did  not  hear  what  she 
said. 

The  Prince  and  the  maiden  now  rode  on.  Soon 
they  heard  the  witch  come  running  after  them. 
Then  the  Prince  threw  down  tlie  first  of  the 
fairy's  gifts,  which  was  a  mason's  trowel. 


THE   WITCn'S   LADDER. 
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At  once  a  great  stone  wall  rose  across  the  patli 
of  the  witch  ;  and  while  she  was  climbing  over 
it,  the  Prince  and  Belletta  were  able  to  ride  on  a 
long  wa}^ 

Soon,  however,  she  was  close  behind  tliem  once 
more.  So  the  Prince  threw  down  the  second  gift, 
which  was  a  comb.  At  once  a  great  hedge  of 
thorns  sprang  np  in  the  witch's  path  ;  and  while 
she  was  getting  through  it,  the  Prince  and  Bel- 
letta rode  on  for  a  long  way. 

Before  long  the  witch  was  once  more  close 
upon  them.  So  the  Prince  threw  down  the  third 
gift,  which  was  a  large  jar  of  oil  made  from  the 
olives.  The  jar  broke,  and  the  oil  spread  all  over 
the  ground. 

The  witch  slipped  backward  and  forward,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left.  But  she  could  not 
make  any  way  after  the  lovers,  who  now  rode  on 
without  fear. 

"What  was  it,"  asked  the  Prince  after  a  while, 
"  that  the  fairy  spoke  in  your  ear  ?" 

"  It  was  this,"  said  Belletta.  "  When  you  reach 
home,  you  must  kiss  no  one  till  after  we  are 
married.  If  you  kiss  anyone,  you  will  forget  aU 
about  me." 

*'  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  wiU  not,"  said  the 
Prince.  And  they  rode  on  till  they  came  to  the 
King's  palace. 
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That  night  at  bedtime  the  Prince  went  to  say 
good-night  to  his  mother  ;  and,  as  nsnal,  he 
kissed  her. 

At  once  he  forgot  all  about  the  tower,  and  the 
witch,  and  the  girl.  It  was  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  them. 

In  a  few  days  his  father  died,  and  he  was  made 
King.  Then  he  sent  away  to  a  great  city,  to  ask 
a  certain  Princess  to  come  and  be  his  Queen. 

Now,  Belletta  Avas  still  living  in  the  palace. 
When  she  met  the  Prince,  he  looked  at  her  as  if 
he  had  never  seen  her  before  ;  then  he  passed 
her  by. 

The  poor  girl  was  in  great  grief,  and  told  her 
story  to  the  Queen-mother.  The  old  Queen  was 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  wished  she  could  help  her 
in  some  way. 

She  gave  the  girl  some  fine  flour  and  sweet- 
meats. Then  Belletta  made  two  pigeons  of  doughy 
and  filled  them  with  the  sweets. 

These  she  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  dinner- 
table.  Then  she  touched  them  both  with  the 
witch's  wand  that  she  had  brought  with  her. 
And  when  the  young  King  sat  do^vn  to  dinner, 
the  pigeons  began  to  talk  to  each  other. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  witch  ?"  said  one. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other;  "and  the  lovely  girl, 
and  the  tower." 
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*'  Then  there  was  the  fairy  with  her  gifts,"  said 
the  first.     "  She  did  well  for  the  Prince." 

"I  remember  very  well,"  said  the  second.  "''It 
was  great  fun  to  see  the  old  woman  sliding  on 
the  oil." 

This  brought  back  to  the  mind  of  the  young 
King  all  that  had  happened  not  long  before.  And 
the  rest  of  the  story  you  can  easily  guess. 

THE  WEB  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

A  Greek  Fairy-Tale. 

There  was  once  a  poor  maiden  who  was  veiy 
clever  with  her  needle.  She  could  also  weave 
cloth  of  great  fineness  and  beauty.  Even  the 
fairies  of  the  woods  and  rivers  would  often  come 
to  watch  her  at  her  work. 

They  saw  how  she  rolled  the  soft  wool  into  balls 
and  drew  the  threads  across  the  loom.  The  cloth 
which  she  wove  was  as  fine  as  a  mist. 

Then,  with  her  needle  she  would  make  flowers, 
trees,  and  animals  in  many  colours  ;  they  looked 
as  if  they  were  real. 

The  fairy  maidens  Avould  ask  her  who  had 
taught  her  to  make  these  things  so  Avell.  "  Was 
it  not  the  wise  fair}^  who  knows  all  things  ?"  they 
said.     iVnd  the  maiden  replied  proudly  : 
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"  No,  indeed  !  There  was  no  one  to  teach  me. 
If  the  wise  fairy  were  to  come  this  way,  I  should 
tell  her  that  she  could  not  weave  and  sew  so  well 
as  I." 

The  wise  fairy  heard  these  proud  words.  So 
she  took  the  shape  of  an  old  woman  with  gray 
hair,  leaning  upon  a  staff.  Then  she  went  to  the 
maiden  and  said  :  ./ 

"  You  have  said  what  you  ought  not  to  say. 
Confess,  now,  that  you  had  your  skill  as  a  gift 
from  the  wise  fairy.  If  you  do  not,  harm  may 
befall  you.  Ask  for  her  pardon,  and  I  will  speak 
a  good  word  for  you  to  her." 

The  girl  was  very  angry,  and  said :  "  Old  woman, 
you  have  lived  too  long.  Give  your  advice  to 
those  who  need  it.  I  am  not  one  of  them.  If 
you  have  been  sent  to  me  by  the  wise  fairy,  go 
back  and  tell  her  to  come  to  me  herself." 

"  Lo,  she  is  here !"  was  the  reply.  In  a  moment 
the  old  woman  was  changed  to  the  wise  fairy,  a 
tall  and  beautiful  lady  with  a  grave  face. 

The  girl  gave  no  sign  of  fear ;  but  a  slight 
blush  rose  to  her  cheek  and  then  faded  away. 

"  Now,"  said  the  wise  fairy,  "  let  the  trial  of  our 
skill  begin."  So  both  took  their  places  at  the 
loom  and  began  to  work.  The  river  fairies 
watched  them,  holding  their  breath  for  wonder 
^nd  for  fear. 
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For  tlie  webs  which  they  wove,  and  the  pictures 
which  they  made  with  their  needles,  were  such  as 
had  never  before  been  seen  on  earth. 

The  wise  fairj^  was  full  of  wonder  at  the  skill  of 
the  maiden.  But,  of  course,  her  own  work  was 
much  finer,  for  all  wisdom  and  skill  were  her 
gifts. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  teach  the  proud  girl 
a  lesson.  So  she  touched  her  on  the  brow  with 
her  fairy  Avand. 

At  once  such  a  feeling  of  sorrow  came  into  the 
heart  of  the  girl  that  she  felt  as  though  she 
wished  to  die.  So  she  twisted  strong  threads  into 
a  silken  rope,  and  was  going  to  tie  it  round  her 
neck  to  kill  herself. 

But  the  wise  fairy  was  sorry  for  her,  and 
changed  her  into  a  spider  with  a  touch  of  her 
wand.  And  still  the  fairies  of  the  woods  and 
rivers  come  to  gaze  with  wonder  at  the  beauty  of 
her  mist-like  web. 


A  GREEK  CRADLE-SONG. 

Come,  Sleep,  and  rock  him  gently^ 
Till  slumb'ring  sweet  he  lies  ; 

Come,  Sleep,  great  Sleep,  and  mighty, 
XU^t  closest  children's  eyes. 
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0  Sleep,  then  take  him  from  me  ; 

Yet  bring  him  back  once  more, 
Lest  his  dear  father,  coming, 

Should  mourn  his  baby  sore. 

THE  CROAKING  FROGS. 
A  Greek  Fairy-Tale. 

Onc  day  in  summer  a  beautiful  Princess  went  for 
a  Avalk  through  the  fields.  She  took  her  twin 
children  with  her,  and  they  played  merrily  in  the 
sunny  meadows. 

When  the  sun  was  at  its  height,  they  came  to  a 
shady  valley  ;  and  here  they  found  a  large  pond 
of  clear  water. 

By  the  side  of  the  pond  stood  some  men  and 
women  from  the  village  not  far  away.  They  were 
plucking  the  tall  reeds  which  grew  by  the  water.. 

The  Princess  drew  near  to  the  edge  of  the  pond. 
Then  she  bent  her  knee  and  stooped  to  drink  of 
the  clear  water.  But  the  rude  village  people  told 
her  she  could  not  drink  there. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  me  ?"  asked  the  Princess 
gently.  "The  bright  sun,  the  free  air,  and  the 
cool  water  do  not  belong  to  any  one  person  ;  they 
have  been  given  for  the  use  of  all. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  bathe  in  this  spot,  though 
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my  feet  are  tired  and  weary  ;  I  only  wish  to  cool 
my  throat,  for  it  is  so  dry  that  I  find  it  hard  to 
speak. 

"  If  you  are  not  sorry  for  me,  then  let  pity  move 
you  for  these  little  ones  who  stretch  out  their 
arms  to  you." 

But  all  the  gentle  words  were  wasted.  They 
would  not  let  her  drink ;  and  they  said  they 
would  hurt  both  her  and  her  little  ones  if  she  did 
not  at  once  go  away. 

Then  anger  rose  in  the  breast  of  the  Princess. 
She  had  fairy  power,  which  had  been  given  to  her 
at  her  birth.  She  raised  her  right  hand  and 
cried  :  "  May  you  ever  live  in  that  pool !" 

At  once  a  great  change  came  over  the  men  and 
women :  their  mouths  grew  very  wide ;  their 
necks  went  out  of  sight ;  their  legs  and  arms  were 
changed  ;  and  soon  they  were  leaping  about  in  the 
water  in  the  shape  of  frogs,  crying :  "  Croak  ! 
croak !  croak!" 


A  GREEK  SONG  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  who  loves  to  hear 
Soft  sunny  hours  and  seasons  fair  : 
The  swallow  hither  comes  to  rest 
His  sable  wing  and  snowy  breast. 
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THE  ROSE   QUEEN  AND  TOMASITO. 

A  Spanish  Story. 

One  day  the  King  of  Spain  was  walking  with  his 
Queen  in  the  palace  garden.  By-and-by  they 
came  to  a  rose-bush,  on  which  were  three  lovely 
blossoms. 

The  flowers  had  a  very  sweet  smell  ;  and  the 
Queen  was  so  much  pleased  with  them  that  the 
King  plucked  one  and  gave  it  to  her.  She  put  it 
in  her  bosom  ;  and  when  she  got  to  her  chamber 
she  placed  it  in  a  silver  box,  so  that  it  might 
scent  her  dresses. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  voice  was  heard  coming 
from  this  box.  So  the  King  went  up  to  it  and 
lifted  the  lid.  At  once  there  stepped  forth  a 
lovely  lady,  with  a  crown  of  roses  on  her  head. 

*'  I  am  the  Rose  Queen,"  she  said  proudly ; 
"  and  since  you  have  taken  me  from  my  home, 
you  must  keep  me  here  in  your  palace.  I  com- 
mand you  to  kill  your  wife,  and  make  me  Queen 
in  her  place." 

So  great  was  the  beauty  of  the  Rose  Queen 
that  the  King  was  filled  with  Avonder.  And  he 
began  to  think  that  he  would  like  to  have  this 
lovely  lady  to  share  his  throne. 

But  he  did  not  wish  to  kill  his  wife,  and  for  a 
time  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.     At  last  he 
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gave  the  order  for  his  wife  to  have  her  eyes  put 
out  and  be  shut  up  in  a  celhir. 

The  cruel  deed  was  done,  and  the  Rose  Queen 
was  made  the  Queen  of  Spain. 

Now,  the  ill-used  Queen  had  a  daughter  named 
Tomasito.  The  girl's  grief  was  very  great  when 
she  could  not  find  her  mother,  and  she  came  near 
to  dying  of  sorrow. 

But  in  time  a  servant,  who  did  not  like  the  new 
Queen,  told  the  girl  where  her  mother  was  kept. 
Then  Tomasito  took  food  and  drink  to  the  cell, 
and  fed  her  blind  mother,  while  the  tears  ran 
dow^n  her  cheeks. 

The  Rose  Queen  found  out  w-hat  the  girl  w^as 
doing,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  kill  her. 
So  she  sent  her  on  an  errand,  in  the  hope  of 
making  her  lose  her  life. 

This  was  to  ride  to  a  well  some  miles  away, 
and  bring  water  from  it,  as  well  as  lemons  and 
oranges  from  the  tall  trees  which  grew  near  it. 

The  girl  was  to  ride  at  full  gallop,  and  never 
stop  once  or  look  round,  whatever  took  place  on 
the  way. 

Then  tlie  Rose  Queen  sent  a  man  with  a  rope 
to  hide  himself  in  a  tree  by  the  roadside.  As 
Tomasito  rode  by  he  w^as  to  throw  this  rope 
round  her  neck,  and  draw  her  up  into  the  tree. 
In  this  way  he  would  kill  her. 
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Xow,  on  the  way  to  her  pony's  stable  Tom  as  i  to 
met  an  old  man,  whose  face  shone  like  that  of  an 
angel.  She  went  clown  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  bending,  he  said  in  her  ear  :  "  My  child,  I 
come  to  help  yon.  My  name  is  Saint  Joseph. 
Let  me  go  with  you  to  the  stable." 

They  went  in  and  got  ont  the  pony,  which  was 
very  strong  and  nimble. 

"  Xow  lay  yourself  on  his  back,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  and  I  will  bind  you  to  him  with  this 
cord." 

The  girl  did  so  ;  and  now  she  was  so  placed 
that  the  man  in  the  tree  could  not  throw  his  rope 
round  her  neck. 

On  went  the  pony  at  full  gallop,  and  soon  came 
safely  to  the  well.  There  Tomasito  found  the 
old  man,  who  gave  her  the  water  in  a  skin,  and 
the  lemons  and  oranges  from  the  trees. 

Then  he  sent  her  back  at  a  gallop.  And  when 
the  pony  got  to  the  staljle,  the  old  man  was  there 
to  unbind  the  cords. 

At  once  Tomasito  took  the  water,  the  lemons, 
and  the  oranges  to  the  Rose  Queen.  When  she 
saw  that  the  girl  was  quite  safe  the  Queen  was 
very  angry ;  and  she  ordered  her  to  leave  the 
palace  at  once,  and  never  come  back  again. 

Weeping  sadly,  she  left  her  home.  Near  the 
great  gate  she  once  more  met  the  old  man. 
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"  Fear  not,"  lie  said  kindly ;  "  good  is  of 
greater  power  than  evil.  Come  Avith  me,  my 
child." 

Then  he  took  the  girl  do\Yn  a  narrow  path, 
which  led  to  an  enchanted  castle. 

"  You  must  pass  through  this  gate,"  he  said  ; 
"  and,  because  you  have  been  good  to  your 
mother,  nothing  will  be  able  to  stop  you  or  do 
you  an}^  harm." 

''  Go  right  on  till  you  come  to  a  room  in  which 
three  candles  are  burning.  Blow  each  of  them 
out,  and  then  come  back  to  me." 

The  girl  walked  on,  and  found  the  garden  full 
of  fierce  beasts.  But  w^hen  they  saw  her,  they 
fawned  upon  her  and  licked  her  feet. 

At  the  door  of  the  palace  lay  a  dragon,  which 
slunk  away  when  he  saw  her. 

The  first  chamber  was  full  of  snakes,  the  next 
of  adders,  but  they  did  the  girl  no  harm.  In  the 
third  stood  a  table,  on  which  were  three  lighted 
candles.  The  girl  went  forward  and  blew  them 
out. 

At  once  there  was  a  loud  noise  like  thunder, 
and  Tomasito  found  herself  by  the  side  of  the  old 
man.  The  palace  and  garden  were  not  to  be 
seen,  but  in  their  place  was  a  single  rose-bush, 
on  which  were  three  withered  roses. 

*^  Here  is  the  Rose  Queen,  and  there  are  her 
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two  sisters,"  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to  the 
flowers.  ''  When  you  get  home  you  will  find 
your  mother  in  her  own  place,  with  her  eyes  as 
bright  as  ever  ;  and  the  Rose  Queen  you  will 
never  see  again." 

x4nd  it  all  came  to  pass  as  the  old  man  had 
said.  As  for  the  King,  he  was  blind  for  two 
years  ;  and  then  his  sight  came  back  to  him. 

THE  HOOPOE'S  CROWN  OF  GOLD. 

A  Tale  of  the  East. 

One  day  King  Solomon  ^vas  making  a  journey 
across  a  sandy  desert.  The  sun  Avas  so  fierce 
that  the  King  was  almost  overcome  with  the  heat. 

At  mid-day,  when  the  sun  was  hottest,  a  large 
flock  of  birds  called  hoopoes  came  to  his  help. 
They  flew  between  the  King  and  the  sun,  and  so 
made  a  shady  place  for  him. 

The  King  was  so  pleased  at  this  that  he  asked 
the  leader  of  the  hoopoes  what  he  would  like  as  a 
reward. 

"  Give  to  each  of  us,  0  King,"  said  the  bird, 
"  a  golden  crown." 

"  It  may  not  bring  you  happy  days,"  said  the 
King. 

"  A  golden  crown  to  each  of  us,"  said  the 
bird  ;  and  all  the  others  joined  in  the  cry. 
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"Then  let  it  he  so,"  said  the  King;  and  at 
once  each  bird  had  upon  its  head  a  crown  of 
gold. 

Who  now  was  so  proud  as  the  hoopoe  ?  He 
would  strut  about  like  a  King  among  the  other 
birds.  And  when  he  went  to  drink  he  would 
look  at  himself  for  a  long  time  in  the  water. 

But  before  long  a  fowler  caught  one  of  these 
birds  ;  and  "when  he  saw  the  crown  of  gold  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  catch  as  many  hoopoes  as 
he  could. 

Soon  the  whole  country  knew  of  it,  and  every- 
one set  nets  to  catch  the  hoopoe.  In  time  there 
were  not  man}^  of  them  left. 

Then  two  of  them  flew  to  the  great  King,  and 
said  :  "  0  King,  thou  wast  wiser  than  we.  Take 
from  us  our  crowns  of  gold,  or  soon  there  will 
not  be  one  hoopoe  left  in  the  land. 

The  wise  King  did  so  at  once  ;  and  in  place 
of  the  crown  he  gave  each  bird  a  crest  of 
feathers. 

TWO  TALES  OF  JAPAN. 

I. 

One  day  a  tiger  was  out  vralking  when  he  met  a 
fox.  Said  the  tiger  :  "  1  will  run  a  race  with  you 
from  the  top  of  \\\c  world  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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world.  And  whoever  wins  shall  be  King  of 
beasts  and  men." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  fox.     "  Off  we  go  !" 

The  tiger  bounded  off  without  waiting  a 
moment.  He  was  in  snch  a  hnrry  that  he  did 
not  notice  that  the  fox  had  caught  hold  of  his  tail. 
So,  as  he  ran,  he  pulled  the  fox  along  with  him. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  strong  tiger  drew  near 
to  the  bottom  of  the  world.  As  he  came  to  the 
end  of  his  journey  he  turned  sharply  round.  He 
thought  he  would  see  the  fox  far  behind  him  ; 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  mock  at  his  slowness. 

But  by  turning  round  he  threw  the  fox  just  a 
little  Avay  past  the  winning-post.  And  he  heard 
a  voice  behind  him  cry  :  "  Here  I  am  !  What  a 
long  time  you  have  been  !" 

II. 

Another  day  the  fox  and  the  tiger  mot  near. a 
sand-hill. 

"  You  are,  no  doubt,  very  clever,"  said  the 
tiger  to  the  fox.  "  But  I  can  match  jou.  Let  us 
see  which  of  us  can  roar  the  loudest.  He  who 
wins  shall  be,  once  for  all,  the  chief  of  beasts 
and  men." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  fox.  And  the  two  stood 
up  together,  side  by  side. 

The  tiger  raised    his   liead  and  got  ready  to 

9—2 
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roar.  As  he  cleared  Lis  throat  the  fox  quickly 
dug  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  sand-hill,  and  put 
his  head  into  it. 

The  tiger  began  to  roar,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
great  noise  would  kill  the  fox.  But  the  fox,  of 
course,  could  not  hear  him  at  all ;  and  when  he 
was  done  the  sly  animal  took  his  head  out  of  the 
hole. 

"  Why,  I  did  not  hear  you  at  all,"  he  said. 
'*  You  must  really  try  a  little  harder." 

The  tiger  was  yery  angry,  and  got  read}'  to  roar 
louder  then  before.  Again  the  fox  hid  his  head 
before  the  tiger  began. 

Then  the  great  beast  gave  such  a  mighty  roar 
that  he  cracked  his  throat,  and  fell  down  dead. 
And  that  is  wh}^  there  are  now  no  tigers  to  be 
found  in  Japan. 

But  the  fox  still  goes  about  there  with  a  very 
sly  smile  on  his  face. 

THE  CHINESE  Mx\N  IN  THE  MOON. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  aged  man  was  slowly 
making  his  way  along  a  very  rough  road.  Then 
there  met  him  a  good  fairy,  Avho  saw  how  very  old 
and  weak  he  was  ;  and  it  came  into  the  mind  of 
the  fairy  that  he  would  like  to  take  the  poor  old 
man  to  the  Land  of  Rest  in  the  blue  skies. 
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"  Take  these  two  pills,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  and 
keep  them  for  seven  months  and  fifteen  days. 
Then  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  last  day  look 
towards  the  south  ;  you  will  at  once  see  a  door  in 
the  sky  open  before  you. 

"  Then  take  the  pills,  and  you  will  be  at  once 
changed  to  a  spirit,  and  will  be  able  to  pass 
through  the  doorway  to  the  Land  of  Rest." 

The  fairy  then  faded  from  sight.  The  old  man 
went  home  and  told  his  wife  whom  he  had  met. 
He  also  showed  her  the  pills,  and  she  was  filled 
with  wonder  at  his  tale. 

When  the  day  came  the  old  woman  got  up 
before  her  husband.  She  took  the  pills  in  her 
hand  and  went  out  of  doors.  Then  she  looked  to 
the  south  and  saw  a  door  open  in  the  sky. 

At  once  she  took  one  of  the  pills,  leaving  the 
other  for  her  husband.  Then  there  came  down 
from  the  sky  a  seat,  upon  which  the  old  woman 
sat,  and  was  at  once  taken  up  to  the  Land  of  Rest. 

In  a  few  moments  the  old  man  came  out,  and 
saw  his  wife  flying  through  the  air.  He  took  up 
the  second  pill  and  tossed  it  down  his  throat. 

But  no  door  opened  in  the  sky,  though  another 
seat  came  down,  on  which  he  placed  himself. 
Soon  he  was  mounting  higher  and  higher  into  the 
air.  At  last  he  did  see  a  door  in  the  sky,  but  it 
was  closed  and  barred,  and  he  could  not  enter. 
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He  stood  weeping  at  tlie  gate  for  a  long  time. 
Then  a  good  fairy  came  to  him  and  said  !  *'  Weep 
not,  for  yon  cannot  enter.  But  you  shall  have  the 
Castle  of  Ice  in  the  moon  for  your  home.  And 
once  every  year  the  door  in  the  sky  will  open,  and 
you  shall  have  one  glance  at  your  dear  wife." 

So  the  old  man  lived  ever  after  in  the  moon, 
where  he  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 


A  TRAGIC  STORY. 

There  lived  a  sage  in  days  of  yore, 
And  he  a  handsome  pigtail  wore  ; 
But  wondered  much,  and  sorrowed  more, 
Because  it  hung  behind  him. 

He  mused  upon  this  curious  case. 

And  swore  he'd  change  the  pigtail's  place, 

And  have  it  hanging  at  his  face, 

Not  dangling  there  behind  him. 

Says  he,  "  The  mystery  I've  found  ; 
ril  turn  me  round  T     He  turned  him  round 
But  still  it  hung  behind  him. 

Then  round  and  round,  and  out  and  in, 
All  day  the  puzzled  sage  did  spin  ; 
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In  vain — it  mattered  not  a  pin — 
The  pigtail  hiing  behind  him. 

And  right  and  left,  and  round  about, 
And  up  and  down,  and  in  and  out. 
He  turned  ;  but  still  the  pigtail  stout 
Hung  steadily  behind  him. 

And  though  his  efforts  never  slack, 

And  though  he  twist,  and  twirl,  and  tack, 

Alas  !  still  faithful  to  his  back, 

The  pigtail  hangs  behind  him. 

IV.  M.  Thackeray. 


THE  BIRD  KO-KO-0-0. 
A  Chinese  Tale. 

Long,  long  ago  two  lovely  young  girls  left  their 
home  in  the  evening  to  go  for  a  walk.  Their 
names  were  Ah-Ko  and  Ah-Saw.  They  went  to 
the  hills  to  find  a  plant  which  bore  flowers  that 
only  opened  when  the  night  came  on. 

The  two  girls  walked  along  hand  in  hand, 
chatting  merrily.  Then,  from  the  wood  on  the 
hillside  there  came  oat  a  huge,  fierce  tiger. 

The  poor  girls  turned  to  run ;  but  the  great 
beast  sprang  at  them,  and  bore  away  Ah-Ko  into 
the  depths  of  the  wood. 
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Ah-Saw  was  so  full  of  fear  and  terror  that  she 
stood  for  a  long  time  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
Then  she  came  to  herself,  and  went  to  tell  her 
mother. 

The  woman  was  waiting  at  the  door.  When 
she  heard  the  sad  news,  she  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  At  last  she  spoke,  but  only  to  scold  the 
poor  girl,  who,  she  said,  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

"  Leave  the  house,"  she  cried  in  a  fury,  "  and 
never  come  back  till  you  find  Ah-Ko  !" 

The  girl  went  awa}^.  She  went  over  hill  and 
through  dale,  crying  always  :  "  Ah  Ko-Ko-o-o  ! 
Ah  Ko-Ko-o-o  !"     But  she  never  found  her  sister. 

At  last  the  fairies,  in  pity,  changed  her  to  a 
black  bird.  Yet  still  the  girl  lived  only  to  do  her 
mother's  bidding.  And  she  flcAV  through  the 
woods  crying  always  "Ah  Ko-Ko-o-o." 

To  this  day  you  may  hear  her  in  the  woods  of 
the  Land  of  Flowers,  calling  on  the  sister  who  will 
never  return. 

THE  BLACK  WOMAN  AND  THE  DOVE. 

A  South  American  Story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  who  had  a 
very  beautiful  wife.  He  was  very  proud  of  her, 
and  gave  her  all  kinds  of  fine  clothes  and  jewels. 
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Now,  the  time  came  when  the  King  had  to  go 
away  wdth  his  army  to  fight  another  King.  And 
for  some  time  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
his  wife. 

At  last  he  hit  upon  a  plan.  He  put  her  among 
the  branches  of  a  leafy  tree  which  w^as  near  a  well 
of  clear  water.  Then  he  gave  her  all  the  food  she 
needed,  and  told  her  she  must  not  come  down  out 
of  the  tree  until  he  came  back. 

One  day  a  black  woman  came  to  draw  water 
from  the  well.  When  she  looked  into  the  clear 
water  she  saw  the  reflection  of  the  Queen  who 
was  sitting  in  the  tree,  and  she  thought  it  w^as 
her  own. 

"  How  lovely  I  am  !"  she  said.  *'  Why  should  I 
come  each  day  to  draw^  water  ?  I  ought  to  marry 
a  King." 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after  she  came  for 
water,  and  said  the  same  w'ords.  On  the  tliird 
day  the  young  Queen  gave  a  loud  Laugh. 

The  black  w^oman  looked  up  and  said  :  "  The 
lovely  lady  must  be  very  lonely.  Come  down  and 
lay  your  head  on  mv  lap,  and  1  will  smooth  your 
hair." 

"Oil  no!"  said  the  Queen.  "I  must  not  do 
that.  Tlie  King  told  me  to  stay  here  until  he 
came  back.  If  I  do  not  obey  him,  he  will  be  very 
angry." 
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But  the  black  woman  went  on  asking  her  tocome 
down  ;  so  at  last  she  came.  x\nd  while  the  black 
woman  was  stroking  her  head,  she  fell  fast  asleep. 

Then  the  black  woman  took  three  pins  from 
her  shawl  and  stuck  them  into  the  Queen's  head. 
At  once  the  Queen  was  turned  into  a  dove,  and 
flew  away  into  the  forest. 

Then  the  black  woman  got  into  the  tree,  and 
stayed  there  till  the  King  came  home. 

"  Come  down,  my  Queen,"  he  called  to  her,  and 
she  came  down.  When  he  saw  her,  he  said  : 
"  What  has  made  you  so  black  ?" 

"  The  wind  and  the  weather,"  she  said.  So 
they  went  to  their  palace,  and  now  the  black 
woman  was  the  chief  lady  in  the  land. 

One  day  the  King  walked  in  the  garden  Avith 
his  black  wife.  Then  there  came  a  dove  and  sat 
upon  the  wall. 

*'  Coo,  coo,"  said  the  dove  to  the  gardener. 
"  How  is  it  that  the  King  has  a  black  wife  ?" 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  man,  "  but  at  times  his 
face  is  very  sad." 

"  Coo,  coo,  coo,"  said  the  dove,  "  and  I  am  left 
all  alone." 

The  black  woman  heard  the  words,  and  was 
very  much  afraid.  The  next  day  the  dove  came 
again,  and  the  King  heard  what  was  said.  So  he 
told  the  gardener  to  set  a  trap  for  the  bird. 
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The  man  did  so,  and  brought  the  bird  to  the 
King  ;  and  while  he  ^vas  stroking  its  head,  lie 
found  three  pins  stuck  in  it. 

He  took  them  out,  and  at  once  the  dove  was 
clianged  into  his  own  beautiful  wife.  Then  the 
black  woman  ahnost  turned  white  with  fear. 

She  was  driven  out  of  the  palace,  and  made  to 
do  all  kinds  of  hard  Avork.  But  the  King  and 
Queen  lived  happy  as  before. 


THE  FAIRY  SCYTHE. 

A  Tale  of  Iceland. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  farm  worker  left  his  cottage 
in  the  short  summer  to  go  and  make  all  the 
money  he  could  by  cutting  hay. 

On  his  way  he  had  to  pass  over  a  range  of 
high  mountains  ;  and  when  he  had  got  to  a  gr^at 
height  a  dense  fog  came  on,  and  he  lost  his  way. 

He  w^as  afraid  to  push  on,  lest  his  horse  might 
fall  down  a  chasm.  So  he  crept  into  a  sheltered 
spot,  and  began  to  make  a  meal. 

While  he  was  eating,  a  large  hound  came  run- 
ning up  to  him.  It  looked  very  fierce,  and,  to 
gain  its  goodwill,  the  man  gave  it  a  good  share 
of  the  food  in  his  wallet      He  was  also  very  sorry 
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for  the  poor  dog,  for  it  seemed  to  be  veiy  tired 
and  hungry. 

When  it  had  eaten  the  food,  the  dog  ran 
quickly  away.  Then  the  man  lay  down  to  sleep, 
with  his  head  on  his  horse,  which  lay  near  him 
and  helped  to  keep  him  warm. 

In  the  night  he  dreamed  that  an  old  woman 
came  to  him,  and  said  :  "  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  my  daughter,  and  I  should  like  to  reward 
you.  I  will  give  you  this  scythe,  which  I  lay 
down  here  beside  you. 

"  It  looks  useless,  but  you  must  not  throw  it 
away  ;  for  it  can  cut  all  the  hay  in  a  wide  meadow 
in  a  very  short  time.  Only  you  must  not  harden 
it  by  fire,  or  you  will  live  to  repent  it." 

The  man  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  the  fog  had  all  cleared  away.  He  arose  at 
once,  and  got  ready  to  go  on  his  way.  Then  his 
dream  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  looked  round 
him.  Sure  enough  he  found  an  old  rust}"  scythe- 
blade  lying  near  the  spot  where  he  had  rested  all 
night. 

He  picked  it  up  and  took  it  away  with  him. 
Soon  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  hoped  to  find 
work  in  the  hayfields.  But  he  found  that  he 
was  too  late.  The  farmers  had  all  the  men  they 
needed,  and  all  were  hard  at  work. 

Bnt  there  was  one  old  woman  who  hnd  not  vet 
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begun  to  take  in  her  hay.  She  always  began 
late,  and  if  she  hired  a  man  she  never  paid  hira 
wages. 

The  man  went  to  lier,  however,  and  asked  for 
work.  *'  Yon  may  cut  my  hay  for  a  week,"  she 
said,  "  if  you  will  do  it  for  nothing.  Only  if  you 
can  cut  more  in  the  week  than  I  can  rake  up  on 
the  last  day,  I  will  give  you  something." 

Tlie  man  set  to  work,  though  he  felt  rather  sad. 
He  used  the  scythe  given  him  by  the  old  woman 
of  his  dream,  and  he  foimd  that  it  did  the  work 
very  well,  nor  did  he  ever  need  to  sharpen  it. 

One  day  he  saw  in  a  barn  a  lot  of  hay-rakes 
and  scythes,  and  he  wondered  what  the  old 
woman  did  with  them.  In  his  sleep  that  night 
the  elf-woman  came  again  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  Your  little  rusty  scythe  has  done  very  well, 
but  you  Avill  find  that  the  old  woman  is  very 
quick  at  raking.  When  she  begins,  you  must 
take  some  of  the  scythes  from  her  barn  and  lay 
them  on  the  field.  Then  you  may,  perhaps,  l)e 
able  to  earn  j^our  wages." 

Next  morning  the  man  went  to  the  field.  Soon 
his  mistress  came  with  seven  rakes.  One  she 
used  herself  to  rake  the  hay  ;  the  other  six  began 
to  work  with  no  hands  to  guide  them. 

The  man  saw  at  once  that  the  seven  rakes 
would  soon  gather  all  the  hay  he  had  mown  ;  so 
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ho  LroiiLj:t  out  seven  scythes  and  laid  tliem.  on 
the  (iohl. 

To  his  great  wonder,  the  scythes  began  to  mow 
by  themselves.  When  the  end  of  the  day  came 
the  mower  was  still  far  ahead  of  his  mistress. 

"  You  are  very  clever,"  said  the  old  woman  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  "  If  you  care,  yon  may  stay 
and  work  for  me  for  good  wages." 

So  the  man  stayed  for  the  season,  and  made  a 
good  deal  of  money.  He  came  back  year  after 
year,  and  made  more  and  more  ;  and  he  always 
nsed  the  scythe  which  was  the  gift  of  the  elves. 

In  time  he  had  made  enough  money  to  buy  a 
farm,  and  before  long  he  grew  very  rich. 

It  was  his  wife  who  worked  mischief  in  the 
end,  for  one  day  she  lent  the  fairy  scythe  to  a 
neighbour.  He  used  it,  and  then  thought  he 
would  sharpen  it  before  he  took  it  back. 

So  he  put  it  into  a  red-hot  fire.  But  as  soon  as 
the  flames  came  near  it  the  blade  melted  away. 

The  farmer  was  very  angry  with  his  wife.  But 
])y  this  time  he  was  well-to-do,  and  the  loss  of  the 
scythe  did  not  trouble  him  greatly. 


